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IMPORTANT NOTICES 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal is 
ti: .0O @ year, in the United States, Canada, and 

exico; all other countries in the Postal Union, 30 
cents a year extra for postage. Sample copy free. 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscription is paid. 
For instance, * dec06” on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTs.—We do not send a 
receipt for money sent us to pay subscription, but 
change the date on your wrapper-label, which shows 
that the money has been received and ‘credited, 


ADVERTISING RATES will be given upon applli- 
cation. 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
Odjects of the Association 


1st.—To promote the interests of its members. 
24.—To aoe and defend its members in their 
lawful rights 
8d.—To enforce laws against the adulteration of 
honey. 
Annual Membership Dues, $1.00 


General Manager and Treasurer — 
N. K. FRANCE, Platteville, Wis, 


— 








eg If more convenient, Dues may Be sent to the 
oublishers of the American Bee Journal. 








The Honey-Producers’ League 


(INCORPORATED) 


OBJECTS: 
. To create a larger demand for honey through 
ediemian 
2. To publish facts about honey, and counteract 
misrepresentations of the same. 





MEMBERSHIP DUES 


1. Any bee-keeper may become a member by pay- 
ing to the Manager an annua! fee of $1.00 for each 
20 (or fraction of 20) colonies of bees (spring count) 
he owns or operates. 

2. Any honey-dealer, . booouneiy Contes, boocen ly 
manufacturer, bee-paper publisher, or any other 
firm or individual, may become a member on the 
annual payment of a fee of $10, increased by one- 
fifth of one (1) percent of his or its capital used in 
the allied interests of pee keovine. 

GEORGE W. YORK, Manag 
334 Dearborn B8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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**The continuous advertiser 
gets the bulk of the business, 
because others are not adver- 
tising, and he is.”’ 











BEE-KEEPERS’ 2 POULTRY 
SUPPLIES = SUPPLIES 


LEWIS’ BEEWARE (CORNELL perro pay 
is so well known it need no introduc- INCUBATORS BROODERS 


tion. 5 percent Discount on Bee-Sup- 
CORNELL CHICK “MACHINERY 


plies for February. Beeswax wanted 
are unexcelled. 








—27c cash, 29c when taking bee-sup- 

plies in exchange. 

Extracted Honey 
for sale. Prices 
on application. 
Sample, 10c. 


The 1906 Cornell Incubator is superior 
to anything heretofore put 
on the market. 











New 1906 Catalog for either line FREE 








If you want orders filled PROMPTLY AT FACTORY 
PRICES, send your order to 


YORK HONEY ‘tery CO, (iz) 
141 Ontario Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mgr. Long Distance ’Phone, North 1559. 


EUOSTSSEHSSRESRSSTESESSERES 


# DITTMER makes a SPECIALTY of WORKING 
$ Beeswax into Comb Foundation. 
se 
od 





H. M. ARND, 





Write for our Price-List, Samples, and early-order Discount. We would like to send 
them to you at our expense. 


Our Warehouse Jobbing 
isfullof .. a —— 





BEESWAX ALWAYS WANTED 


+ 
= GUS, DITTMER, © - ~ Augusta, Wis. 
Seessssssssesesoosooooooees 












5 Percent Discount 


We will allow you the above Discount on all Orders accompanied by 
Cash during February. Send for our Catalog. 


wees & LYON — ede new London, Wa. 











NOT IN THE TRUST 












For High-Grade 
Cans 


Prices Always 
the Lowest 


Write for Prices, 
Stating Quantity 
Wanted 


Friction Top Cans for Honey and Syrup 


Prompt shipment and careful attention given to all orders. Special prices to members of the Bee-Keepers’ Associations. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Made by CANNERS CAN CO., 1035 W. 47th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PIPPI OI STOO COOOOCOTOOTOOY 


“DADANT'S FOUNDATION” 


IT EXCELS 
EVERY INCH equal to sample 


Beauty, Purity, Firmness. No Sagging, No Loss. 
Twenty-seven Years of Experience. We Guarantee Satisfaction. 
WAX WORKED INTO FOUNDATION 


BEE-SUPPLIES of all kinds. 


Beeswax Wanted fis... 
te te fe he 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, III. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG 
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ERLE HO 


if you want the Bee- Book 
SEE THE 1906 RELIABLE That c..vers the whole Apicultural Field more ¢ he ) a0: — 
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before you buy. Perfectly practical for poul- completely than any cutver published, 
trymen or beginners. Double heating system send $1.20 to 


gives bigger hatches—saves one- 
third the oil. Sold on a money —S- Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 
back guarantee. Write for free Fama | FOR HIS 
gatalcr. A, ~ rare Pure- ; * a K ° G Z 9 

s. Get prices. . 
Ralisble Incubator: and tow | rl Bee-Keeper’s Guide. 
Box B-153 Quincy. Tilinois._U_ Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


» Comte, 














‘ § +> instampes 
Asa premium with these Bulbs we w send 


FREE a bin on cnotaarat ie wer seeds—over 20) kinds 
eat cttensasne S HILLSIDE NURSERY, SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


‘sift Goods | are wanted Quick, send to Pouder”’ - 7 
cc 2 tCalifornia 
About | iil 














BEE-SUPPLIES 


Roots Goods a at Koot's Prices 


Everything used by Bee-  .. 
POUDER’ —, Prompt Service. 
Low Freight Rates. e"e . . Catalog Free. 


The Pacific Rural Press has been a house- 
hold word throughout California for 35 years. 
It is authority on all matters regarding the 
soil or products of California. Weekly, illus- 
trated: Edited by practical specialists. Two 
| Dollars per year. Send for sample copy. 


a 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
: | Pacific Rural Press, 





330 Market Street, San FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
SOAtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 





& For names and P. 0. ot 
65c for 12 Names Py pihmere nna oe 
‘stamps taken—we will send for 2 yrs. the Farmer's 
Call—reg. sub. price 40c a year. F.C.isawkly., 25 
years old, 1,300 pages a year. Sample free. 

FARMER'S CAL 


If you wish to purchase finest quality of HONEY for your local trade, write for my 
free monthly price-list of honey. 


Why not secure your BEE-SUPPLIES NOW FOR NEXT SBASON’S USE, and avail 
youreeit of the following very liberal discounts? Goods all Root Quality. 


L, Quincy, Ll. 





PROFITABLE. POULTRY 


Send 3c tor our 64-page book, finely illustrated, 
. that tells how to make money raising 


poultry. Others are doing it; why not 

you! This book gives full information 

on breeding, feeding, rearin and 

. , hatching Illustrates and tells “7 


° Berry's * Biddy” incubators and broe 
513-515 Massachusetts Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. y Sf chicks—the Kind to buy. Contains 
cuts of our fine pure-bred poultry with 


prices of birds and eggs for hatching. 
eee hae eae ea a ah dh ak ah ee ae ae Gerry's Golden Rule Poultry Farm, Bex’ 12, Clarieda, le, 


For cash orders tefore Feb. 1..6 percent For cash orders before Mar.1..4 percent 
or cash orders before Apr. 1..2 percent 
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WHAT OUR TRADE-MARK STANDS FOR 


' We have been at this business for over 40 years. This meansa great deal. 

X BrIBIGE Not only are we intimate with every phase of bee-keeping, but we have an accu- 

mulation of knowledgethat is invaluable. All these years we have been learning 

what the bee-keeper really wants, and how to supply it down to the smallest 

detail. That means the goods you get bearing Root’s trade-mark are the very latest and best known to 
date. All of these advantages cost you nothing over standard prices. 


Our motto has always been, ‘‘ Not how much, but how good.”” By making our goods 
ld NI the best we have naturally become the largest manufacturers of bee-supplies in the world. 


The lumber, the workmanship, everything that enters into our goods is the best, and has 
passed the most exacting tests to prove it so. 


We believe in treating our customers right. Best goods and prompt- 
( llar6 bd ness are our watch-words. Courteous treatment to our customers is de- 
manded from our employees and agents. Your interests ave ours. Your 


welfare means ours. A satisfied customer is our aim, and we only ask a 





chance to prove what we say. 














Discount for January is 6 Percent. 























TESTIMONIALS 
We are always greatly pleased to see your new I do not want anything set up, as I would 
editions of your new catalog of Bee-Keepers’ Sup- rather set the hives up myself. Besides, it is a 
plies, etc. We shall certainly make ample mention pleasure to put Root’s hives and fixtures together. 
of it in our paper. You are our best authority in Tiffin, Ohio. Joun L. Funk. 
regard to all matters of bee-keeping. a : 
Yours very truly, Your promptness and square dealing indeed 
C. H. Howarp, Editor, make it a pleasure to do business with you, and I 
Farm, Field & Fireside. thank you. Harry H. LARKIN, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Care Larkin Co. 
Dear Strs:—The shipment of hives and bee- My bill of bee-supplies reached its destination in 
supplies which you sent me arrived in excellent due time. Iam under obligations to you for the 
condition, and every one who has seen them is de- kindness, for a delay would have been a loss to me. 
lighted with the accuracy and precision of the Please accept my thanks. 
workmanship of every detail, both of the goods Treadwell, Tenn. W. W. Warsrs, M. D. 
and the manner in which the order was executed. 
Yours very truly, I desire to thank you tor being so prompt in 
Cape Colony. FREDERIC T. BIOLETTI. sending the sections I ordered from you. They 
came in less time than it takes to tell it. 
I have just now unpacked and examined the Kent, Ohio. L,. G. REED. 
reatly pl with th 
—_ ant Oy eee a} a, . The consignment of bee-material received to-day. 
Scottsville, Ariz. Your promptness in filling orders is remarkable, 
ageme especially when the circumstances are considered. 
Gentlemen :—I am well pleased with your prompt I am very well satisfied with the goodsand your 
way of doing business. The goods are just simply dealing. I take pleasure in having introduced 
nice. Many thanks. Yours truly, * ROOT’S GOODS ” into this neighborhood. 








Joun D. A. FISHER. Fredericksburg, Iowa. Rev. WM. ENGLE. 











Our Catalog for 1906 is ready. Write for a copy. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, OHIO. 


BRANCHES: 144 E. Erie St., Chicago. 10 Vine St., Philadelphia. 44 Vesey St., New York 
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Keep Hive-Entrances Clear 


some 2 inches under the bottom-bars, you are fortunate. If 
not, it may be worth while to consider a little whether you 
will not have them so arranged before another winter ; and, 
in the meantime, don’t forget occasionally toclean the dead 
bees out of the entrances and from under the bottom-bars 
by means of a hooked wireor otherimplement. The admis- 
sion of fresh air is important, and, besides, it does bees no 
good to live over a cemetery. 





Caucasian Bees in France 


In a previous number of this Journal, commenting upon 
the conflicting views as to Caucasian bees, it was intimated 
that a possible explanation might be that more than one 
kind of Caucasians were in existence. The following letter 
from the well-known French queen-rearers, Giraud Broth- 
ers, is directly in point: 

I am very much interested in your paper. In the Ameri- 
can journalsthere is much said about Caucasian bees; but 
many do not know that there are two varieties, both very 
gentle. In the catalog of A. B. Postialko, the two varieties 
are specified as: Apis me/lifera caucasica aurea and Apis 
mellifera nigra argentea. 1\n my apiaries I have several of 
the variety aurea. Itisa long distance to mail bees from 
Caucasus to the U.S. A. Like Prof. Benton, we are great 
admirers of Cyprians, the best honey-gatherers in the 
world. Mated with Italian or Carniolan drones, these bees 
are easily manipulated. GIRAUD FRERES. 


If anything is to be judged by the names, the aurea 
variety should be somewhat golden, and nigra argen(ea 
silver and black. 





Dealing With Some Queen-Breeders. 


We have received the following from a bee-keeper in 
Montana: 


On page 33, ‘‘ Pennsylvania”’ asks, “‘Do you think 
that queens that come through the mails are as good as 
those not caged ?”’ 

I, too, have had experience buying queens, and, as far 
as my experience goes, I can say that I have not found any 
honest queen-breeders. I hope that I have dealt with the 
only dishonest ones, and that allthe rest are honest. Any 
one sending for queens is wholly at the mercy of the 
breeders, and if they are dishonest, and send us anything 


they like, how are we going to improve our stock unless it 
be by accident ? 

I will mention two deals, and would give the names 
mighty quick, but I think my letter would find the waste- 
basket if I did: 

In June, 1905, I sent for an Adel queen, and wrote with 
the order, ‘‘ If you can’t fill this order within 5 days return 
it.” In August I got a queen, but the flow had stopped, so 
I can not say whether she layed ‘‘a sitting of eggs”’ or not. 

In April my brother wrote to a fellow in Ohio, with 


| whom he was slightly acquainted, and told him that we 
If your hives are so arranged that there isa space of | 


| that I would take the other 5. 


| 





would take 6 Carniolan queens. Send him one, and 


I wrote, ‘‘If you can’t 
fill this order by May 10, return it.”” About May 20 I 
countermanded my order, and asked for my money. In 
June lI got 5 queens—one old black one didn't survive the 
trip, the others were Italians and mongrels, and though the 
nurse-bees were black, those queens never produced a black 
bee for me. They * fell down ’’ on all the points where the 
Carniolans are said to excel, unless it be gentleness—there 
were so few of them that they were quite harmless. 

[have just hada letter from my brother. He writes, 
‘*My Carniolan was like yours—an Italian, and worthless 
at that.’’ L. A. SMITH. 

We have heard of experiences similar to the above, but 
that does not prove that all queen-breeders are dishonest. 
It only proves that there are some who do business in a very 
careless way, and don’t care whether or not they give satis- 
faction to their customers. 

But, really, there is no excuse for not returning the 
money prompily, when instructed to do thatif unable to 
send the queens ordered within a specfied number of days. 

We trust that the queen breeders who advertise in the 
American Bee Journal will be very particular about obeying 
the orders of their customers, and also as to sending out the 
the kind of queens they advertise. We don’t feel called 
upon to help any dishonest or unbusiness- like queen-breeder 
or other dealer. Our subscribers must be treated right, or 
else our advertising columns will be closed to such adver- 
tisers who do otherwise. 


‘Seeeeeaee 


Some Objects of Some Bee-Papers 


It is matural that every bee-paper publisher should 
strive to secure as many subscribers as possible. The 
American Bee Journal confesses to such worthy and hon- 
orable desire. 

It seems to be the effort of at least one leading bee- 
paper toinduce more people to keep bees—to go into the 
business—and thus produce more honey to put on the market. 

Another bee-paper urges more bee-keepers to keep more 
bees, and thus increase the output of honey annually. 

What the American Bee Journal would like to see is 
this: The name of every bee-keeper now in the land on its 
list asa regular subscriber. There are perhaps plenty of 
bee-keepers in existence for the present. Thenif all who 
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now have bees would learn to care for them more intelli- 
gently, and also develop, so far as possible, their local 
honey markets, there would be less honey thrown on the 
city markets, and so the price of honey could the better be 
kept up. 

This would result in greater benefit to all concerned, 
we believe. But holding out the idea that there is big 
money in bees for everybody, is hardly the proper thing. It 
can be overdone. We do not advise all and sundry to keep 
bees. 





American Methods in Europe 


While there has been some sneering on the part of bee- 
keepers on the Eastern Continent as to plans and practices 
of bee-keepers on this side, there have not been wanting 
those who have been able tosee good in the notious of the 
Yankees, Prominent among these has been A. Straeuli, 
pastor in Scherzingen (Thurgau, Switzerland), who has just 
launched a new bee-paper. His leaning toward American 
methods is not hidden in the name of his new paper, which 
is, ‘‘Die Europaeische Bienenzucht auf amerikanischer 
Grundlage’’--European Bee-Culture on American Principles. 





More Testimony on Caucasian Bees 


The testimony so far leads to the conviction that there 
must be no little difference in Caucasians. Inthe Ameri- 
can Bee-Keeper, that highly esteemed Canadian veteran, J. 
B. Hall, testifies that he obtained 2 colonies of Caucasians 
in May, 1904; that they were the gentlest bees he ever pos- 
sessed, and the best winterersif given honey gathered by 
other bees to winter on. They started queen-cells in very 
large numbers, and capped their honey with concave in- 
stead of convex caps. Ashe is working for the production 
of honey, he says: 

‘*T have no use for such blood in my apiaries, and have 
been weeding it out for the last 22 years.”’ 

In the same paper, Julius Hoffman says he imported 
Caucasians in 1880. They were very gentle, had very pro- 
lific queens, did little or no work on buckwheat, but he says 
‘*they are a very good bee for clover sections.”’ 





Both Fair and Independent 


A bee-supply manufacturer asked a friend of ours why 
it was that the American Bee Journal published directions 
for home-made hives and other supplies, when the publish- 
ers of a certain other bee paper so adroitly avoided allowing 
such matter to appear in their columns. 

Well, it is easily answered. The American Bee Journal 
is both fair and independent. It believesin allowing its 
subscribers and advertisers a fair chancein its columns; 
and, further, it is not run in the interest of its own bee- 
supply factory, for it hasn’t any, and never has had one. 
Neither does it weaken the force of a contributor’s published 
ideas by adding a footnote or comment, but allows each 
writer's opinions to stand upon their merits. We have been 
complimented on this latter practise of ours. 

But it takes all kinds of bee-papers to suit all kinds of 
bee-keepers, so we have no quarrel with any of our contem- 
poraries—not even with the ones that misrepresent us. 








Our Wood Binder (or Holder) is made to take all the 
copies of the American Bee Journal for a year. It is sent 
by mail for 20 cents. Full directions accompany. The Bee 
Journals can be inserted as soon as they are received, and 
thus preserved for future reference. Or we will send it 
with the American Bee Journal a year—both for $1.10. 
Address the office of the American Bee Journal. 

-—_—-2 


The Premiums we offer are all well worth working for. 


. 


Look at them in this copy of the American Bee Jovrnal. 
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Convention Postponed.—The annual meeting of the 
Fillmore County Bee-Keepers’ Association, which was to 
have been held at Preston, Minn., Jan. 17 and 18, has been 
postponed on account of the stormy weather, until Thurs- 
day and Friday, Feb. 8 and 9, at the same place. The same 
program will be carried out. 

Copies of State Foul Brood Laws —The State of Min- 
nesota is about to prepare a Foul Brood Bill to be presented 
at the next session of the Legislature. The bee-keepers’ 
committee in charge of it desires to have a copy of the foul 
brood law now in force in every State from which to prepare 
their own bill. Will those who are able to do so, kindly 
send a copy of such foul brood law to Wm. Russell, 4810, 
38th Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. He will greatly appre- 
ciate the kindess, and at the same time those who will be 
kind enough to comply with this request will be aiding their 
fellow bee-keepers in Minnesota. 

A. G. Woodman, of Grand Rapids, Mich., sent us a 
clipping referring to Henry Decker, an aged Ohio bee-keeper, 
who claims to have hatched hen’s-eggs over a colony of 
bees. It is the same old story that has been going the 
rounds of the newspaper press for several years. This sub- 
ject was discussed in the American Bee Journal a year or 
two ago, and it was finally decided that itis not a practical! 
thing at all. It may work occasionally, but can not be de- 
pended upon. The best way is to get an incubator if 
you want to do anything in the poultry business. There 
are sOme good incubators advertised in this Journal. It 
is not asure thing to depend upon a colony of bees to do 
the hatching. 





sSeeaeaeaee: 


* Death of Mrs. S. T. Pettit.—We have received the fol- 
lowing from Mr. Morley Pettit, telling of the death of his 


mother : 
VILLA Nova, Ont , Jan. 20, 1906. 
DEAR FRIEND YORK:—I have to report the death of my 
mother, who slept peacefully away just at midnight Monday, 
Jan. 15. She had been ailing for a long time, and was con- 
fined to her bed almost constantly for over 6 months, during 
which time she suffered a great deal, but so patiently 
Of course, a person has only one mother, and feels that 
loss more keenly than any other; but all who knew her 
agree she was one of the most beautiful Christian characters 
ever met. Father is very, very lonely; the tie of over 50 
years’ close comparionship and love is not easily broken. 
Mother was in her 74th year, and father is in his 77th. 
Of the family, 6 of us were at her bedside; 2 in Califor- 
nia and a sister in South Africa were unable to get home. 
I am the youngest, and there were 10 children originally— 6 
girls and 4 boys. Yours truly, 
MorLEY Pettit. 


Our sympathy is extended to the bereaved husband and 
family. A good mother—who can estimate her value and 
influence in the world? Her children can never get beyond 
her teachings and life. Thaeadig B 

Home and Apiary of J. E. Johnson.—Mr. Johnson 
has kindly furnished the following description of the pic- 
tures shown on the first page this week : 


EpitorR YORK :—The second picture shows myself, wife, 
two daughters, and two little sons. The other daughter 
snapped the camera, so she is not in the picture. 

The other picture shows our dwelling and honey-house, 
and all of the apiary bet one row of hives. 

Our house was paid for with the proceeds of: 12 colonies 
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of beesand % acre of strawberries for two years, with 
about $150 to spare, besides increasing from 12 to 66 colo- 
nies of bees. But, of course, those were good seasons. The 
season Of 1905 was a poor one for honey here. 

I find strawberries very profitable, and go well with 
bees, except that it keeps me jumping when swarming and 
strawberry picking come together. 

I have sold as high as $18.75 worth of strawberries from 
one day’s picking. hire the neighbors’ children to help 
pick berries, and pay them by the quart. I also pay my own 
children the same price. I have no trouble to sell the ber- 
ries, as I makeatripSor 6 miles with a buggy or spring- 
wagon load every afternoon when the berries are at their 
best. In this way I get lots of direct customers for berries, 
and Iam able to furnish many of them with honey. My 
fruit-business helps me sell honey. 

Ialso have a pear orchard, which is yielding well. I 
have 1100 pear-trees ranging from 3 to 7 yearsold. The 
Kieffer and Tyson trees bore abundantly the past year. 
The April freeze killed nearly all the blossoms on the 
Duchess, Wilder and Anjou pear-trees, soI got only a few 
from those varieties. I am still master of the blight situa- 
tion. 

A large pear-orchard helps the bees, as they blossom 
about 5 days earlier than the apple, and, by the way, the 
bees hum among the blossoms. I think the pear yields at 
least as well, if not better, than the apple. 

My apiary at present contains 74 colonies—12 colonies 
in the cellar and the rest on the summer stands. 

J. E. JOHNSON. 


Mr. Johnson is one of the most successful bee-keepers 
in Illinois. He is alsoa frequent contributor to current bee- 
literature, and has opinions of his own, as well asa nice 
little family, evidently. 

He has quite a number of businesses, which seem to 
combine in a way to keep himself and all his family em- 
ployed. And, judging from the foregoing, none, aside from 
the bees, seem to be ‘‘working for nothing and boarding 
themselves.”’ po ae 

Place to Be Robb2d.—Petit Almanach des Abeilles 
gives the following as one of the signs at the entrance of 
a restaurant: ‘“‘If you want good honey, don't go elsewhere 
to be robbed ; enter here.’’ 


— % 
+ Contributed + 


EN) Special Articles 
SE tT oad 
Wintering Bees on Solid Sealed Combs 


By J. lL. BYER 


NICE position to be in, truly! Either keep quiet after 
being cornered by figures, or else in attempting to 
squirm out of the trap run the risk of making our genial 

Dr. Miller confess that ‘‘he did not know as much as he 
thought he did.’’ Not a fair shake, Doctor. And before 
going any farther you must pledge yourself not to make any 
such manifestly absurd confession. 

As to Mr. Dadant and myself trying to look good-natured 
over the matter, why, Doctor, it would bea libel to insinuate 
that it was possible to look or /ee/ otherwise when debating 
any question with so courteous an opponent as Mr. D.”’ 

Of course, I had the best of Mr. Dadant, in that he failed 
to ** produce the goods.’’ He and the Doctor simply gave 
the ‘‘ why and wherefore,”’ while I can trot out actual expe- 
rience of at least two of the most practical apiarists in On- 
tario to back up my position. 

R” Dr. Miller has laid down a proposition something like 
this: 

** Resolved, That beesin sealing cells leave about \ of an 
inch between adjoining combs; further, 

“Resolved, That not sufficient bees can congregate in 
so small a space to keepone another warm. Therefore, 

“Resolved, That all bees thus congregated during pro- 
tracted cold weather will die.’’ 

I am reminded of the story of a good old Scotch Presby- 
terian, who, at a business meeting, said something like this: 
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“Resolved, That the people of God shall inherit the 
earth. Be it further 

** Resolved, That we are the people.”’ 

But we are not told that he produced evidence in defense 
of his proposition ; and just so Dr. Miller has not given evi- 
dence to substantiate his claims. 


Iam free to confess that previous to this discussion I 
had not gone to the trouble to question why bees have win- 
tered so well on solid sealed combs, being quite content in 
feeling assured that they did winter wellin that condition. 
However, for Dr. Miller’s benefit, I will go into details a 
little. 

In the first place, only the ordinary space is left between 
the frames and bottom-boards, and,on examination, I find 
that the bees are not utilizing that toany extent. I use 
unspaced hanging frames, 1%-inch spacing, but when giv- 
ing solid combs of honey in the fall I space them wider 
apart, crowding them together early in the spring again. I 
suppose the Doctor will see the solution of the mystery in 
this confession ; but hold hard! 


When I used to feed solid with sugar syrup the combs 
were left with the ordinary 1'4-inch spacing, and, further, 
Mr. McEvoy uses a self-spacing rabbet, so it will be impos- 
sible for him to practice wide spacing; yet his bees don’t 
die during cold spells of weather—on the contrary, they al- 
ways come through the winter warm enough to pile upa 
great big surplus of honey. 

While at the Ontario convention last November, I was 
talking to Mr. J. B. Hall again on this subject. Let me re- 
peat a practical illustration he gave me there : 


During the extraordinary cold winter of 1903-04, at one 
of Mr. Hall’s yards he had quite a heavy loss—I forget just 
the percentage, but believe it was about 20 out of the 100 
colonies there. Twenty of these colonies were wintered on 
solid sealed combs of the same size as Mr. Dadant uses. No/ 
one of these 20 died, but, with the exception of 1 queenless, 
all were by all odds better in condition when the honey-flow 
came on than were those that survived after being wintered 
under ‘‘natural’’ conditions. Asto how Mr. Hall spaces 
his combs I am not positive, but as he is very exact and 
particular, I have no doubt that he uses the orthodox 135 
spacing. As to Mr. Dadant and myself ‘talking about two 
rather different things,’’ I don’t see it in that light. Mr. D. 
made the unqualified statement that ‘‘a colony will not 
winter well on combs that are entirely filled,’’ saying noth- 
ing as to conditions. 

One can hardly conceive of a colony filling all of the 
combs of the hive solid with honey, and wintering; from 
the fact that such a condition would be well-nigh impossible 
with a queen in the hive. I remember once of a strong col- 
ony being hived ona full set of combs during a heavy 
honey-flow; by some means the queen was lost and every 
comb was in this case filled solid. It is needless to say they 
did not winter; there were no bees left when the owner 
found the condition of affairs in October. 


If the Doctor will pardon the suggestion, I will say that 
possibly he is made to think that the bees would die between 
the combs, from the well-known fact that a few isolated 
bees to one side of the cluster always perish. With thecon- 
tracted hive the spaces are filled from one end of the hive 
to the other, and from division-board to the side of the 
hive—an entirely different condition of affairs. 


In conclusion, as in the case of my reply to Mr. Dadant, 
I would ask Dr. Miller to test the matter, and then if he 
finds we are wrong, I, for one, will crawl off in the corner 
and attribute to ‘‘locality”’ the different results obtained 
here in Ontario. Markham, Ont. 


Time of Cellaring Bees 


BY F. lL. DAY 


N one of Dr. Miller’s ‘‘ Straws,’”’ in the Jan. Ist Glean- 
ings, he mentions putting his bees into the cellar Nov. 
29. That was the very day I put mine in, here in north- 

ern Minnesota. Asa rule, I should expect to get them in 
earlier, but this time circumstances were not favorable for 
so dding. 

In the first place, I use a combined stand and bottom- 
board, which I do not carry into the cellar. This makes it 
necessary to wait for a temperature as low as 15 to 20 de- 
grees above zero. Even then it is necessary to confine the 
bees, for I have to move them about 25 rods to the cellar in 
a gravel hill-side. When a morning comes, which promises 
to be cold enough to suit me I go out about 6 a. m. to raise 
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up each hive-body from its bottom-board. I putinch blocks 
under the two front corners. In over one-half of the hives 
I find the bees clustered right down on these bottom-boards, 
but the cold draft soon drives them up into the hive. 

Then about 8o0’clock I begin to move them. I place an 
extra hive-stand beside a hive, with a large gunny-sack 
laid on top. Then I raise the hive to be moved and place it 
on the sack. Next I tie the sack about the hive with a cord 
having a heavy piece of elastic in the middle. This gener- 
ally keeps the bees in 

Other years I used a common wheelbarrow, and took 
only one hive at atime. But this time there was a foot of 
snow, which made it necessary to use a horse and light sled, 
taking 3 hives ata trip. This was easier than the wheel- 
barrow, but sec med to rouse up the bees just the same. 

Of 30 hives put into the cellar, 29 were heavy with stores 
and strong in bees, to judge by the roar. The other one 
seemed light in both. 

It is interesting in this cornection to note that all the 
29 strong colonies had young queens of the past season’s 
rearing, while the one weak colony had at the last examina- 
tion a clipped queen of the previous season. My queens live 
only one year, asarule. In 4 years I have had but one that 
lived 2 years, and the result was not satisfactory in that 
case. The first season her colony gave me 210 pounds of 
extracted honey; the second season only 65 pounds. This 
was about the poorest colony yield of that second season. 
My queens are either lost at swarming-time or superseded 
soon after. This gives a good chance to requeen from the 
best stock, which I have been doing the past season, and 
hope to reap returns next year. 

My bee-cellar, as now enlarged, is 16 feet long, 6 wide, 
and 6% feet deep—just room for two rows of hives witha 
space in the middle. There are 2 pieces of 2x6 inch stuff 
for each row of hives to rest on. These are set edgewise 
about 11 inches apart, and fastened firmly together by cross- 
pieces. They are also blocked up 2 inches from the ground. 
There is room for 10 hives in each row, so that by putting 
in 3 or 4 tiers there would be room for 60 to 80 hives. 

The cellar hasa board roof just above ground. On this, 
after the bees are put in, I placea good layer of forest 
leaves, and then a load of wheat-straw. There is a trap- 
door for ventilation. I put several gunny-sacks over the 
opening, and a few sacks filled with leaves on top. I have 
a thermometer hanging down by a string so that I can as- 
certain the temperature at any time. I can usually keep it 
within a rangeof 5 degrees all winter. So far this winter 
(Jan. 10) there has been only 1 degree’s variation. It has 
been either 42 or 43 degrees all the time. This cellar cost 
$10 besides my own labor. 

Other years my bees have had sugar syrup almost en- 
tirely for winter stores, and have come through finely. This 
winter they have nearly all honey. It remains to be seen 
if they will winter as well as formerly. 

Detroit City, Minn. 


Work in the Apiary for February 


BY C, P. DADANT 


HERE is less work in the apiary during this and the 
previous month than in any other month of the year. 
Now is the time for the apiarist to prepare for another 

season by getting the hives, sections, etc., ready for sum- 
mer use. If all goes well we should be prepared for a honey 
harvest when it comes. The apiarist is usually a farmer or 
a gardener, or fruit-grower, and heis kept busy with his dif- 
ferent lines at the time when the bees store honey. There- 
fore, he will succeed best if he can save time during the 
winter. 

A good sunny basement, with plenty of light, is an 
ideal place to nail hives or sections. The more prosperous 
apiarists will have a heated roomin some part of their house 
where they can do all the work, including folding sections 
and fastening the comb foundation. Painting hives is also 
a good thing to attend toat thistime. Old hives that are 
accidentally unoccupied by bees should be overhauled. 


In painting hives, especially old ones, attention should 
be paid mainly to the corners and joints, as they are most 
apt torot. Thecareless painter should be told what the 
good housekeeper tells a careless housemaid, ‘‘Clean the 
corners, and the middles will take care of themselves.’’ So 
we will say to the hive painter, ‘‘ Paint the angles and the 
joints, the middles will take care of themselves,’’ for we 
paint hives fully as much to make them last as to make 
them look nice. 








Good roofs, for sheltering the hives against the sun 
and rain, are made very cheaply from old dry goods boxes, 
which you may be able to secure from the general store in 
yourtown. A fair size dry goods box will make six fiat 
roofs. If you have artistic taste, these roofs may be made 
ornamental. But if you are working for profit without re- 
gard to the esthetic, a flat roof will be sufficient to secure 
the hive against the inclemencies of the weather, the soak. 
ing of the rains and the drying and warping action of the 
hot summer sun. 

A hive sheltered with the very roughest of roofs will 
last twice as long as one which is only painted and left to 
withstand the irregularities of the Siberian winters and 
African summers that are so often the portion of our so- 
called temperate countries. 


The bees will need attention only if the weather be- 
comes mild. A warm, sunny day, when the thermometer 
rises to 60 in the shade, is quite a boon to the bees, espe- 
cially if the ground is free from snow. On such a day we 
must make sure that nothing will prevent or disturb their 
flight. If the hive-entrance should be clogged with dead 
bees they should be removed. 


But, on the other hand, during the cold weather we 
must be very sure that nothing arouses our bees. Cattle or 
sheep in the bee-yard will disturb them from time to time. 
When the hive is jarred some of the bees leave the cluster 
to ascertain the cause of the disturbance, and they are often 
chilled before they can return. Thus thecolony will slowly 
dwindle, and when spring comes it is too weak to recuperate. 


So far (Jan. 10) we have had the finest winter that I 
have ever seen, and if it continues the bees will winter 
finely. But February is yet to come, and it is probably the 
most treacherous month in the year. Hamilton, Ill. 
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(Continued from page 84.) 
PRODUCTION OF COMB HONEY 


In the production of comb honey colonies must be strong 
in.bees and brood at the beginning of clover bloom. As soon 
as the first blossoms appear put on one super of clean or new 
sections filled with thin super foundation and with separators. 
As soon as this is about half filled, if well covered with bees, 
put another super under the first; when these are about filled, 
and prospects are still good for some days, put a third super 
on top of these. When well startedin this last super, the 
first two will likely be ready to take off, after which, if pros- 
pects are good for a continued flow, put another under; if 
likely to close before both are finished, and bees need room, 
putiton top. Should there still be prospects of continued 
flow from clover or basswood, continue as befure—put a third 
on top. Ido not think it advisable to put more than 3 supers 
on at any one time. 

Thus far it is assumed that bees have not swarmed. 
Where they swarm—and usually 5v to 75 percent will do so in 
producing comb honey—hive them, 2 and sometimes more, 
swarms together on 4 drawn combs or full sheets of founda- 
tion ; fill up the balance of the hive with dummies on the old 
stand, first putting the supers from the old hive on the new, 
with a queen-excluder under. Turn the old hive around and 
set ita little way back. In the evening turn it around and 
set it along side the swarm on the right hand side. If in- 
crease is desired, move to a new stand the sixth day, and they 
will seldom swarm again during the season. In about 3 weeks 
examine them to see if they have a laying queen; if so, and 
quite strong in bees, and prospects are good for a fall flow, 
give them an extracting super with 4 or 5 combs; fill up the 
super with dummies, and they will, if the season is good, give 
quite a littlesurplus. Give the queen room below for brood. 


Where increase is not desired, in about 2 weeks after the 
swarms are hived, fill up the hives with bees and brood from 
colonies that have swarmed within 7 days, first cutting out 
all queen-cells. If there are still more colonies than you want, 
double up by shaking off all the bees from any number of 
colonies into one with a young laying queen, until they are 
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strong in bees. You can then give them a super of sections 
or extracting combs, as you wish. Place the remaining combs 
of brood and honey in extracting supers over the colonies 
weakest in bees you havein the yard; the young bees hatch- 
ing will strengthen them, and any honey stored in them, or 
already in, will come good for feeding in fall or spring. 


As soon as all, or nearly all, the sections in each super 
are capped they should be removed from the hive, by raising 
up and putting a board witha bee-escape under for a few 
hours—not more than about 12 hours—when most of the bees 
will have gone out. The supers should then be carried into a 
room with one window, to which any remaining bees will fly, 
when the window may be opened and the bees wil! return to 
theirhomes, Any bits of comb on the bottom of the supers 
should be scraped off. 

Now as tothe care of comb honey: The supers should 
be piled up as high as convenient, say about 15 high, outside 
on the ground, with an empty super under. Piaceina dish 
on top a few table spoonfuls of bisulphide of carbon. Cover 
up tight for about 12 hours, and it will be safe from any dam- 
age from the wax-moth. 

The honey should then be carried into a warm, dry room 
and piled so the air can circulate through it for 2 or 3 weeks, 
or until you are ready to clean it up and pack for market. 

R. Lowey. 


OUT-APIARIES AND THEIR MANAGEMENT. 


In dealing with this question it might be considered 
by a great many bee-keepers as one in which they had 
little interest, as such a small percentage of those who 
keep bees ever manage out-yards. However, | think if 
we look a little closer into the matter we will find that it 
is of more or less importance in bee-keeping 

Only in rare instances do we find persons who are 
fortunate enough to have a locality, a strain of bees, or 
some superior system of management, which enables them 
to keep a sufficient number of colonies in one yard to 
allow them to be classed as specialists in bee-keeping, or 
large producers of honey. Bee-keepers who are almost 
solely depending upon their honey crop as their source 
of income, are desirous that their crop should be of such 
proportions as to furnish them ample funds for a com 
fortable living, and find that under ordinary conditions 
such a quantity of honey cannot be produced in one apiary 
alone. By distributing our colonies in yards away from 
our home-yard we are enabled to allow our bees a much 
larger area to gather nectar from without their having 
to travel great distances. By doing this we can keep a 
large number of colonies, devote all our time and study 
to this one work, be a specialist in this particular line, be 
always looking for better things in management, produ 
tion, and marketing of honey, etc., and we are accomplish 
ing for the bee-keeping world something which cannot be 
overlooked. Besides, we are turning into a sole occupa 
tion a profitable and pleasant work, which in a great many 
instances is regarded as a mere side-line 

From what I can learn from observation and other 
wise, the fewer number of colonies kept in a given area 
the better the results secured. Taking this as a basis, we 
will have to determine to our own satisfaction what is 
going to be the limit of the number of colonies kept in 
one yard, according to our own management and locality. 
Speaking out of my own experience, I would suggest 100 
good colonies in the spring, which might be increased to 
150 during the season. To increase those numbers would 
mean that you reduce the yield per colony, increase the 
desire to swarm, and have a larger amount of bees and 
broéd to sustain on the nectar of the field covered. To 
reduce the number means you reduce the income on some 
investments, viz., cost of establishing the yard, cost of 
maintaining the yard, attendance, etc. 


In establishing out-apiaries the first consideration 
should be locality. The area to be covered by the bees 
should furnish ample forage without traveling territory 
covered by bees from other yards, which would place it 
about 3 miles from any other large yard. See that the 
territory has some honey-and-pollen yielding trees and 
shrubs for spring stimulating, as well as a full quota of 
basswood, clover, and perhaps a little buckwheat. A 
locality can best be judged after a practical test of two 
seasons, as sometimes a half mile materially affects the 
yield secured. 

Next locate the site for the yard, which is an all- 
important matter. If possible choose a sheltered spot if 
bees are to be wintered there outdoors, and have it shady 
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if you desire trees. I prefer no live trees, but set out a 
half dozen tufty cedars by standing them in tiles set in 
the ground. You will see on your arrival in an instant if 
any swarms have clustered. One of our most satisfactory 
sites was in the center of a pasture-field about 15 rods 
from the highway 

\ good, tight house, bee-proof and dry, is a necessity, 
of course, but as out-apiaries are not permanent institu 
tions we can do very well with any means of shelter for 
supers, empty hives, extracting outfit, etc., that sheds rain 
and storm. A small tent can be made of cheap cotton 
to extract in, if the building does not exclude robber 
bees, when the season arrives, for undoubtedly you will 
have considerable extracting to do after the main honey 
flow is over, if you are an out-yard man. Another ad 
vantage the cotton tent has, it gets very warm with the 
rays of the sun, and honey that is very thick can be easily 
extracted in cool weather. 

We like a good house at our own yards, where we can 
store the honey when it is extracted until we have time 
to remove it to the railway station. This saves handling, 
especially when we are busy; but if such is not availabl 
the honey can be taken home in 60-pound tins as it is 
extracted, and can be strained from the extractor 
taking it home. 

For wintering, if you do not wish to put the bees in 
cellars or repositories they can be successfully wintered 
outdoors, packed in suitable cases with 4 or 6 inches of 
good packing around the hives. Set the cases about 8 
inches above the ground, and. protect the yard with a tight 
fence on the west and north sides 6 feet high to break the 
force of the wind and keep out the snow 

We now come to the most important question of all, 
managing the bees.” In the fall and spring we find the 
bee-keeper (aided by what he can prepare during the 
winter months) is quite capable of attending to several 
apiaries, but when it comes to the busy summer season, 
when the bees swarm and gather honey, you will have to 
decide which plan of the many ways and means suits yout 
individual tastes, your locality, and perhaps hives. Any 
plan that can be successfully applied to any yard can be 
applied to an out-yard 

Only, thoroughness is more essential in your work at 
the out-yard than at the home yard, because the out-yard 
will be, for a great part of the time, without any attention, 
and many little things might get the benefit of your watch 
fulness at home that the out-yard will not receive. The 
work must also be done systematically and seasonably, not 
putting off till to-morrow what you can do to-day 

Denis NoLan 


after 


Mr. Saunders said he did not count on a shady ort 
sheltered place for the bees. The wind would keep the 
bees in when they ought not to fly 

Mr. Deadman said when hoops of barrels are well 
driven, nails should be put behind them to keep them from 
sliding As to wind, he preferred the bees sheltered and 
shaded. If the wind happens to blow the way the hives 
face, it does no good in keeping the bees in 

Mr. Holtermann considered shade a_ very 
consideration in the prevention of swarming. As to bar 
rels, one should get good barrels which have not been 
weather-beaten Have cooper-tools and attend to them 
properly. With his inside strainer in the extractor the 
extracted strained honey runs through a_rubber-hose 
directly into the barrel. Mr. Holtermann can, and does, 
manage with very little swarming, by using large hives, 
plenty of room, and ventilation in the super 

Mr. Sibbald—Glucose barrels when emptied are 
steamed inside to get out the last bit of glucose. This 
melts off the original wax and makes it advisable to wax 
them inside before filling with honey, to prevent the staves 
taking up honey. 

Mr. McEvoy—When the barrels have not been 
steamed inside they are all right, but otherwise they should 
be waxed inside and painted outside. 

Mr. Holtermann—Leakage is intensified by 
weather. 

Mr. Pettit related his experience by which he learned 
to cooper barrels. They. should be thoroughly dried, and 
the hoops driven with a good steel driver and 4-pound 
hammer. If the staves do not come well together at the 
ends loosen the hoops and flag the cracks with flags or 
even cotton cloth, then drive the hoops again. After the 


important 


change of 


barrels have ben filled and left in a hot room a week or 
If they should persist in leak 


so, drive the hoops again. 
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ing between the staves, tamp them by driving a hard cord 
into the crack with a suitable tamping iron. 

Mr. Saunders—To prevent swarming equalize brood, 
then when the swarming impulse starts take out three 
combs of brood, putting in two frames of foundation and 
one comb. In the fall I generally find these two-thirds 
filled with honey. 

Mr. Holtermann—I don’t succeed in having founda- 
tion put in in this way, filled with brood. 

Mr. Pettit—Take them early and put in only one 
frame of foundation at a time. 

Mr. Alpaugh—Add foundation at the outsides, but put 
drawn combs in the center. 

Mr. Nolan-—-For winter packing use leaves. Try to 
prevent swarming with super-room and_ ventilation. 
Remove some brood as soon as cell-cups are started. 
Remove larval brood, not hatching brood. 

Mr. Holtermann—As colonies come up to full strength 
draw brood from full colonies and give to the next strong- 
est—not to the weakest. When all are built up don’t make 
a whole lot of nuclei, but build up by degrees. 


Mr. Byer—-Add an extra brood-chamber to the strong 
ones 

Mr. Hershiser recommended what Mr. Holtermann 
had said at Niagara Falls. He would go further and take 
frames of eggs from weak colonies and give to the medium. 


_ Mr. Holtermann—Increase the super-room until the 
hive equals the strength of the colony, holding the colony 
together till it reaches that point where the death-rate and 
birth-rate are equal. I favor not extracting until the end 
of the season. 

Mr. Dickenson thinks the second super should bé taken 
off as soon as it is ready. 

Mr. Armstrong—It is a good point to let them alone 
till the end of the season, then extract. 


_. Mr. Lowey—I should leave the honey with the bees 
till it will “hair.” 





Mr. Bowen has not much trouble with swarming, 
running for extracted honey. He has a complete break 
between fruit-bloom and white clover. 

(The End). 
i 
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Conducted by Louis H. ScHou., New Braunfels, Tex. 








Be Careful With Dead Colonies 


That warning of R. F. Holtermann, on page 861, isa 
timely one. Hecalls attention tothe care of dead colonies 
in the spring on account of the dangers of foul brood. As 
it may not have been heeded, I should call special attention 
to this matter, especially in ‘‘ Southern Beedom.”’ Fortu- 
nately, ihe Southern States have had very little trouble 
with the dreaded disease, Bacillus alvei, or commonly called 
foul brood. For many years the majority of the bee-keepers 
of Texas did not even pay any attention to articles on any 
such subject as foul brood, foul brood eradication, and foul 
brood laws. Recently, however, a number of very severe 
cases have made their appearance at different points, and 
the bee-keepers have been awakened. Foul brood received 
more attention, and protection from it was resorted to, A 
foul brood law for Texas was obtained, and put to work. 
As the disease has not spread to any extent, it can be con- 
trolled if properly taken in hand. The utmost care should 
be practiced by the bee-keepers, however, to keep it from 
spreading, and to prevent any further introduction into 
other Jocalities. 

In this connection our hints on taking care of dead 
colonies should be heeded. Especially the inexperienced or 
careless bee-keeper may not know the cause from which 
colonies died, or dead colonies may be left unnoticed in any 
apiary. ‘These may be robbed out by other colonies in the 
neighborhood. If diseased with foul brood it is then car- 
ried to these, and thus the disease spreads. I know from 
my experience as foul brood inspector that just such things 
exist sometimes. Out of an apiaryof 32colonies at one 
place, 28 were diseased with foul brood, and 24 of these were 





dead. They remained in the yard in this latter condition 
throughout the whole season, and were robbed out by other 
colonies. Is it a wonder, then, that foul brood is a dreaded 
scourge, especially since it takes only a single germ ora 
spore to infect a whole apiary, or the whole neighborhood ” 
Bee-keepers, if you are interested, first, in the welfare 
of your little workers, and, second, to the extent of having 
them make your “ bread and butter,’’ why don’t you wake 
up and do yourduty? Foul brood is to be dreaded in the 
least, and should not be tolerated. Texas has a foul brood 
law, andif the bee-keepers do their part foul brood can be 
exterminated. ‘The other States in the South should fall in 
line—the bee-keepers of these should do their part also. 


Se 


Why I Do Not Advocate Feeding Honey and Exchang- 
ing Honey-Combs 





In previous articles the feeding of sugar syrup or sugar 
candy only has been given, no mention being made of feed- 
ing honey, or syrup made of honey, or of exchanging combs 
of honey from strong colonies to weaker or needy ones. My 
reason for this—and a reason I make a strong one—is that 
of the danger of spreading bee-diseases. In the hands of 
the experienced apiarist there may be little danger in this 
respect, still it is at a great risk if practiced even by the ex- 
perienced sometimes. For the novice, or the careless, I 
would not advocate it. Several cases have come under my 
observation in recent years that have caused me to denounce 
the practice, unless a person is absolutely certain that there 
is no danger. 

In an apiary of an experienced bee-keeper the majority 
of colonies needed feeding, and were fed by giving combs 
of honey from the supers of several stronger ones. Later 
it was discovered that one of these latter had foul brood- 
from where, is not. known to this day. Any way, the re- 
sult was that the disease broke out in about 20 of the others 
that had been fed honey from the foul-broody colony. 

In another, honey was bought and syrup made from it 
was used for feeding. Foul brood broke out so violently 
the next season, and the apiary being forthe time in the 
hands of incompetent help, the whole number of colonies in 
it had to be burned later. It is dangerous, therefore, to use 
honey from an unknown source, and by using a high grade 
of granulated sugar this danger is overcome. 


Our+ Sister 
Bee-Keepers 
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A Canadian Sister’s Report for 1905 


On page 730 (1905) mention was made of the success of 
Miss Trevorrow, as reported in the Canadian Bee Journal, 
with the request that Editor Craig would give us a little 
more light on the subject. This he has kindly done in the 
following : 


Owing to our visit to Meadowvale being somewhat hur- 
ried, we missed much information that we would like to 
have had regarding Miss Trevorrow’s management of her 
bees, but which we hope she will favor this Journal with in 
the near future. We regret to learn that just at present it 
is necessary for her to undergo a courseof treatment for 
rheumatism at the Dr. Walters’ Sanitarium, from where 
she kindly sends us the following in reply to Miss Wilson’s 
enquiry : 

‘*Mr. Eprror:—When I read the comment, in the 
American Bee Journal’s latest issue, upon the reference you 
had made to my bee-keeping in the Canadian Bee Journal, 
it struck me as possible that you might not be possessed of 
the needed information to reply satisfactorily to the inter- 
ested enquiries of our American sister. I, therefore, sub- 
mit the following data, trusting that it may be of use to you 
in granting her reasonable request : 

‘“*T had 33 colonies of bees last spring, all in good condi- 
tion. From these I extracted 4400 pounds of white honey, 
and about 300 pounds of dark honey. (We have no very 
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dark honey in this vicinity.) I had 9) sections of No.1 
comb honey, and about the same number partly-filled. I 
have not made a success of comb honey yet. 


“*T might state here, in anticipation of a very pertinent 
question in regard to fall feeding, that I fed 817 pounds of 
sugar this fall, the number of colonies having increased to 
49; and also state in regard to locality that when this yard 
consisted of 5 first-class colonies they yielded 928 pounds of 
extracted honey, and increased the number of colonies to 
15. Other apiaries are from 3 to 5 miles distant.” 

M. B. TREVORROW. 
En 


Feeding Bees in Winter—Getting Queens to Laying 
After Swarming 


My bees have not been profitable for several years, and 
I want to ask your advice about a scheme I have thought of. 
In this country they fly many, many days—sometimes for a 
week, or even two, continuously, during the winter—when 
it is warm enough for them to be out. I judge from my 
reading that thistakes much more food than in a climate 
where they stay quietly all winter. I fear, as this winter 
has been so far unusually mild, and there is of course noth- 
ing for them to gather, that perhaps they don’t have 
enough. Is it wise to feed during the winter? If so, how? 


Each February I madea gallon of syrup at a time and 
put in a shallow zinc pan in thesun. On this I puta thin 
board full of holes a quarter of an inch wide, the board 
large enough to floaton the syrup and come almost to the 
edge of the pan. They used it up very speedily. It was at 
quite a distance from the hives, so they all used it together. 
As farasIcan judge, it worked all right. Please tell me 
if there is a better way. 

My sole dependence for honey here is alfalfa. We are 
greatly troubled with grasshoppers that eat off the bloom, 
but I have always had some beautiful honey from the first 
crop which blooms from the Ist to the middle of May. My 
bees then are about ready to swarm, sol get only a part of 
which I might otherwise have. I have tried destroying 
queen-cells to delay swarming, but not very successfully. 
Could I hurry things up by stimulative feeding so that 
swarming would be over by May 1? Our springs are not 
very early. Fruit-bloom comes from April 1 to the middle— 
sometimes not until the last, because though we have warm, 
almost summer days, we are apt to havea late frost even 
up to May 1, and there is nothing else for them to build up 
on. If you think it practical to take them through swarm- 
ing so that I may take advantage of this first alfalfa crop 
by feeding them, will you kindly submit a plan for me? 
and would you advise me trying it on all my 12 colonies, or 
only a few of them ? 

Another difficulty seems to be in the getting to work of 
the young queens a/fer swarming. For 3 years I have had 
to buy some new queensin July, finding that though work 
seems to start well, suddenly the queen disappears. Have 
you any solution to offer for that difficulty? I shall be very 
grateful for your answers, which I know from experience 
will be helpful. (Miss) HELEN PERRY. 

Englewood, Kan., Jan. 5. 


No, it is not wise to feed during winter, but it is better 
than to let the bees starve. Your plan of feeding was doing 
for the bees the very thing you wished to avoid, as it was 
stimulating them to flying and brood-rearing. 


If bees must be fed during winter it is better to give 
them all they will need at one time, and it is better to feed 
on or in the hive. As you have weather warm enough for 
them to take the feed in the open, there ought to be no 
trouble in getting them to take it in a Miller feeder, or any 
other feeder that may be preferred. 


Whether anything can be done to hurry up swarming 
depends. You say fruit blooms in April. If thereis an 
utter dearth before fruit-bloom, or between fruit-bloom and 
alfalfa, and at the same time the weather is favorable for 
daily flight, then feed given almost any way, every day or 
every other day, may make quite a difference in the time of 
swarming. 

Another thing you can do: Two or three weeks before 
you would like to have them swarm, take frames of sealed 
brood from the weaker ones and give to the stronger, thus 
making them so populous that they will swarm earlier. In 
this way you can at least get part of them to swarm earlier. 
If they still fail to swarm early enough to suit you, you can 
take matters into your own hands by shaking swarms; that 
is, taking away all brood from the colony and giving it 
empty combs, foundation or starters. 





Even if you let the bees alone, and they swarm when 
alfalfa is on, you can still manage so you will have a fair 
yield. When the bees swarm set the swarm on the old 
stand. Placethe old colony close beside it. In a week put 
the old colony on a new stand, and that will throw all the 
flying force into the swarm, and from that you will get 
your surplus honey. 

The disappearance of young queens after swarming is 
probably due to loss during the wedding flight. There is 
nothing to do about it except to help the queens locate their 
own hives. Trees, vines, even a fence-post, will help them 
mark their own home. 





—" 


ir. Hasty's 











Cjterthoughts 
—_ 


The ‘‘ Old Reliable’ as seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. Hasty, Sta. B. Rural, Toledo, Ohio. 











PREVENTING HONEY GRANULATING BY HEATING. 


As to the scheme to prevent granulation by heating 
extracted honey in the solar wax-extractor, my first thought 
is that honey that I have seen come out of the solar has 
always been pretty black and strong. It is possible, how- 
ever, that clean, good honey, perfectly free from beeswax, 
might not be harmed by the treatment. Ought not to take 
a great while to find out. Pretty certain that contact with 
melted beeswax is a bad thing, whether it does all the mis- 
chief or not. Page 877. 


No BrE-Book A BEE-KEEPER’'S BIBLE. 


All right to read Bible—and a bee-book, if the reader 
does not get them mixed. I fear we haveeno bee-book yet 
quite entitled to stand as Bee-Keeper’s Bible. Glad to feel 
that we have several that can “file aclaim.’’ Page 879. 


Honty ABSENT FROM HOTEL TABLES. 


I think most of us will share the surprise of Prof. Cook, 
to find that in England, Ireland, Scotland, France, Belgium, 
Holland and Germany almost no hotels set honey before the 
guest, not even when he asks forit. All samee we’uns! 
*Spects the cause is the same on both sides of the pond. 
Retail price has been kept out of the reach of common 
folks; and the habit of common folks has become in this 
case the habit of all. But no plan to remedy things by 
going back along that line will give universal satisfaction. 
Some of the brethren will kick pretty lively at Prof. Cook’s 
proposed prices; but nevertheless I guess he is right. No 
kick from me. I sell a large share of my (not very large) 
crops direct to consumers, and let them have best extracted 
at 7 cents and best comb for14. And when the brethren 
try to buy me clean out and put a stop to it I won't let ’em. 
Asa result, people in my locality eat honey. 

That only one person in Britain relies wholly on bee- 

roducts for support will be a still greater surprise, I imag- 
ine. Page 880. 


To CELLAR OR Not TO CELLAR BEES. 


Curved is the line of beauty; straight is the line of 
duty—and 40 degrees is the line of keep your bees out of the 
cellar. I think C. P. Dadant has located said line about as 
well as it can be located. Page 880. 


SomME EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAMS—LONGEVITY OF BEES. 


Also our professors seem to range themselves in the two 
classes of Has-dones and Is-doings. Prof. Scholl, of Texas, 
seems to threaten taking the place of chief of the Is-doings. 
Has an experimental program of 10 items, and 6 more up 
his sleeve. Somehow, I take special interest in the effort to 
determine comparative length of life as lived by the 6 or 7 
different kinds of bees now ‘‘on thecarpet.’’ Not so impor- 
tant as some things; but it strikes me as likely to result in 
something definite and settled. Too often our investiga- 
tions result merely in a chronic difference of opinion. This 
one will also if we ‘‘—Don’t—Watch—Out.”’ I take it that 
Prof. Scholl is quite capable of watching out, and hardly 
needs my reminders. Besides the things he mentions, it is 
in the highest degree necessary that two races tested side 
and side should be in equal degrees of activity ; and this is 
best attained by a good honey-flow. To illustrate what I 
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mean, if we test the life-terms of Italians beside blacks in 
August, when the honey-flow is very poor, but not entzre/ly 
lacking, we may catch the Italians in nearly an average 
state of activity, and the blacks in a semi-dormant condi- 
tion. ‘The result of this would be that the blacks would live 
very much the longer just then, and the conclusions drawn 
from the experiment would be enormously false. Page 882. 


LANGSTROTH HIVES AND OTHERS. 


Calling all frame hives after Langstroth (as Mr. Doo- 
little seems to suggest on page 881) has pretty good logic to 
support it, and is no more than justice to our grand old man 
—but, but, Language has laws of its own which mostly will 
conquer and enforce themselves in the end. The terms 
**Langstroth frame’’ and ‘“ Langstroth hive’’ are pretty 
well settled already, and are very unlikely to be changed 
much. Our multitudinous frame-hives seem to range them- 
selves mostly in three families—the Langstroths (which are 
intermediate in character), the square-frame hives, and the 
shallow-frame hives. If we make room for a fourth family 
it will probably be the ‘*barns’’—hives with extra-big 
frames, and plenty of them, but not altogether square. 





“ 
Canadian 
+Becdom+ 














Conducted by Mor.ey Pettit, Villa Nova, Ont. 








Barrels for Honey 


A little discussion on honey-barrels at the Ontario Bee- 
Keepers’ Convention last November suggested to me the 
idea that some of the Canadian readers and others would be 
interested in my experience. The kind almost universally 
used in this country are emptied glucose barrels, obtained 
from biscuit and confectionery factories. They are made 
of comparatively soft wood, and contain from 600 to 700 
pounds. The confectioners drain them, and sometimes 
steam them out to get the last bit of contents, then store 
them in basement, shed, or yard, ready for the buyer who 
gets them at a comparatively low price, and assumes most 
of the responsibility for their care. 

If storage is to be had at home, it is best to get them 
there as soon as possible, and have them ready early for the 
honey season. Bung plugs can be got at any well-ordered 
planing mill ata merely nominal price. No one can afford 
to make these with a pocket-knife while there are turning- 
lathes in the land. 

Plug the bungs tightly to keep out dust, and see that 
the barrel isin every other way ready forthe honey. First 
plug the air-hole which the factory-man made with a chisel 
to let the glucose run freely from the bung. Be sure there 
is not more than one air-hole, because if you do not find all 
leaks before the honey is in the barrel you will afterward. 

Now for tightening the hoops. Having set the barrel 
on end, remove the first hoop, and make it smooth inside by 
flattening back with a hammer the points which were set 
into the stave with a punch. I finda hoop that is smooth 
inside is easy to drive, and never slips back enough to 
bother. Replace this hoop and fix the others the same in 
succession. 

For driving hoops we use a steel driver with straight 
handle 10 inches long. It is made to fit the edge of a hoop 
and hardened there, but just soft enough on the upper end 
so a steel hammer will not batterit. The hammer weighs 
3% pounds. An ordinary carpenter’s hammer is entirely 
too light for the job. Il always weara leather glove on the 
left hand that holds the driver, then hammer the hoops till 
they fairly ‘‘sing.”’ I have never bursted a hoop yet, but 
have done a great deal towards stopping leaks. Sometimes 
by rough handling of empties, staves get cracked across 
the middle; a double thickness of cotton with a piece of 
tin well tacked over such will remove danger of leakage. 


Barrels for honey should be as dry as possible, for in- 
stead of taking moisture from the honey the staves give up 
moisture to the honey and shrink, if possible. They should 
therefore be stored in a dry place, and the hoops well driven. 
I remember hearing N. E. France say once that there was 
always a racket in his store-rooms on rainy days—the boys 
were driving hoops on the barrels. On this account the 





hoops should be tested a few daysafter the barrels are filled. 
I have had hoops that were tight before filling drive a half 
inch or more. This is always worse where the barrels have 
been left out in the weather. It is very injurious to them to 
get wet. The staves swell, and, being held by the iron 
hoops, something has to give so the cell-structure of the 
wood is crushed and the elasticity is gone out of it. It is 
very hard, after that, to keep them from leaking. 


I had all kinds of trouble with barrels like that last 
summer. They had been left out in the weather a great 
deal, and it seemed impossible to stop their leaking. The 
trouble was next to the heads. I could not draw the ends of 
the staves together till I hit upon a plan which, no doubt, a 
cooper would have known beforehand. I drove the hoops 
tight to see which cracks would not come together, marked 
those, loosened up the hoops, and put dried flags, and some- 
times cotton rags, in those cracks; then drove the hoops 
tight. Where barrels persisted in leaking, a hard cord was 
driven into the crack with a hammer and blunt chisel. 


In my estimation, barrels of honey should be kept by 
the producer in as hot and dry a placeas they are likely to 
get into after they leave his hands, and hoops all tested 
with heavy hammer just before shipping, unless the honey 
is granulated. 

A i 


Various Weather Conditions in Canada 


We notice the revival in the American Bee Journal of the depart- 
ment entitled ** Canadian Beedom.”’ This time it is being conducted 
by our friend ‘from Villa Nova, who is, by the way, I believe, the only 
‘*M.P.”’ in our ranks. Ina recent issue we find some complaint as to 
weather conditions this fallin Ontario; no chance for bees to bave a 
cleansing flight before going into the cellar, etc. Surmise that friend 
P took his bees into the cellar a few days too soon if his locality 
was anything like in York County during the last few days of Novem- 
ber, when bees here had a thorough flight. Since then the weather 
has been quite mild most of the time, and the bees have had more 
flights. These are possibly conducive to best wintering. However, 
the chances are that they will be kept pretty quiet for the next two 
months.—YorK CouNTY BEE-KEEPER. 





[Weather here, and, we presume, at Villa Nova, while fine and 
mild for the season, has not been. warm enough for anything like a 
general flight. This old Ontario does give a great variety of climate. 
We have had scarcely any snow here so far this winter. Fifteen miles 
north they are having good sleighing.—Ep1Tor.|—Canadian Bee 
Journal. 


Thanks, Mr. Y. C. B..K. Of course, we should not over- 
look the Hon. Nelson Monteith, 1/. P. P., bee-keeper, fruit- 
grower, and Minister of Agriculture, though he has been 
a member for a comparatively short time, whereas the Villa 
Nova man has borne the title for about 30 years. 

As to weather, the last few days have broken all records, 
ItHink. Saturday, Sunday and Monday, Jan. 20, 21, 22, the 
temperature ranged between 50 and £8 degrees, Fahr., with 
south breeze and sunshine. The outdoor winterers are 
having their innings this year. 


re 


Prejudice Against Bees on Alfalfa 


‘* York County Bee-Keeper,” speaking of the cattlemen’s 
prejudice in Nevada against bees working on their alfalfa, 
says, ‘‘ Happily, at present anyway, we have nothing to fear 
in Ontario from prejudice of this kind.” 

Don’t be too sure, Mr. ‘‘ York County Bee-Keeper.’’ I 
could take you toa neighborhood in Norfolk county where 
neighbors told a woman she would lose 200 bushels from 
her yield of buckwheat by having bees work on it. When 
the buckwheat was ripening, however, she was satisfied 
with her crop. 

The prejudice against bees on somecrops which they 
actually benefit is alarming, and shows a wide field for mis- 
sion work by Farmers’ Institute speakers. 


Ee A 


Shallow vs. Deep Supers 


Wm. L. Cooper, in the Canadian Bee Journal, speaking 
of shallow vs. deep supers, says in defense of the former : 


The deep super is far the best for general purposes, but the other 
has its uses, and I claim for it the following advantages: 

1. It is best for a weak colony in a rapid flow. 

2. It is best for any colony in a very light flow. 

8. It is most usefui to induce bees to worx in sections. 

4. It is good to use in spring when a colony has about filled the 
lower story with brood and honey. If a full super be given at this 
time the strain of keeping the double story warm at nights is very 
severe. 
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Doctor Willer's 
Question - Box 
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Send questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
or to Dr. C. C. MiLueR, Marengo, Il. 


(3 Dr. Miller does not answer Questions by mail. 











Making Increase—Queen-Excluders and Comb Honey— 
Fastening Full Sheets of Foundation in Sections 


Our main flow here is from buckwheat, and is very 
short, often lasting but a few days. I have some bees in 8- 
frame Gallup hives, and want to make all the increase I[ can 
up to the time buckwheat comes into bloom (about Aug. 1), 
and put the increase into dovetail hives, but leave the origi- 
nal colonies in the Gallup hives, to save the expense of buy- 
ing so many hives, then turn the whole force to storing 
buckwheat honey, having all full colonies by Aug. 1. 


1. What would be your plan for making the increase ? 


2. Is it necessary to use queen-excluders with dovetailed 
hives in producing comb honey (I run for comb honey ex- 
clusively) ? Would you use bound, unbound, or wood-and- 
zinc ? 

3. What is your method of fastening full sheets all 
around in the sections? I have hadsome trouble with them 
coming loose when fastened only at the top with a Parker 
fastener, and using bottom starters. PENNSYLVANIA. 


ANSWERS.—1. It isn’t easy to say what will be the best 
plan of increase for you. One’s previous plans and experi- 
ences have much to do with it. If your increase up to this 
date has been entirely by natural swarming, that may be 
the best now. But in that casetry toget your surplus 
honey chiefly from theswarms. Remember that 50,000 bees 
in one hive will store more than 2 colonies of 25,000 each. 


So when a colony swarms, put the swarm on the old 
stand, and_ set the old colony as close as you can 
beside it. Then a week later move the old colony to a 
new stand some distance away. That will make the swarm 
a rouser, and it will do fine work for you if there is any- 
thing to be done. The old colony will do little or nothing 
in supers, but having a young queen it ought to bea fine 
colony for the ensuing season. You will see that will leave 
all the old colonies in the Gallup hives, and the swarms in 
the new kind. If you do not want to wait for natural 
swarms, you can practise shaking swarms. That is, set 
an empty hive on the old stand and shake bees into it, 
leaving just enough bees in the old hive to keep the brood 
from chilling, setting iton a new stand and letting it rear 
a queen ; although it will be much better to give it a queen 
or a ripe queen-cell. 

2. I wouldn’t use excluders for comb honey. 

3. At our house we use the Daisy fastener, which has a 
hot metal plate. That melts the edge of the foundation, 
fastening it more securely than by mere pressure, and the 
work is a good deal easier. 


—————-e =—_____ 


Feeding Bees in Early Spring 


I have 65 colonies of bees which I think I will have to 
feed in the spring. I think of putting a piece of muslin 
over the frames and an oilcloth and the cover over it, and 
then raise the oilcloth and cover when pouring the syrup 
over the muslin, and cover up again. I can feed them ina 
short time in this way. 

The syrup will be made of half honey and sugar-water. 
Will this daub the bees up too much? When the muslin is 
on the hives a few days there will be little holes in it so the 
syrup will run through quite freely. Will it: hurt the bees 
any to have the syrup run on them and be daubed up some- 
what with it. WISCONSIN. 


ANSWER.—It depends upon how early in the spring you 
operate. If after itis warm enough for bees to fly freely 
it will be all right; the bees will clean each other if they 
get daubed; butif you attempt it ata time when too cool 
for bees to be on the move, it would be likely to do more 
harm than good. 














Reports and 
Experiences 











Good Season For Bees 


One year ago I put 117 colonies into winter 
quarters, I lost one last spring with paraly- 
sis. They did not increase any the past sea- 
son. I obtained 12,000 pounds of honey, over 
one-half of it comb honey in one-pound sec- 
tions, and the balance extracted. It is about 
all sold at prices ranging from 13 to 15 cents. 
{ have sold about $1200 worth. 

are in good condition for winter, and 
heavy with honey. W. PEcK. 

Dorset, Ohio, . BO, 1905. 


Bees Did Poorly in 1905 


Bees did poorly last year. We started in 
the spring with 24 colonies; had one swarm, 
and got about 500 pounds of extracted honey. 
They were so weak this fall that we doubled 
them down to 16 colonies. Nearly half of the 
bees throughout the surrouuding country are 
already dead. We have had good weather 
this winter ; no snow, and the ground is dry 
and dusty—poor prospect for clover. 

RICHARD CHINN, 

Concord, Neb., Dec. 28, 1905. 








Light and Heavy Weight Sections 


I have my bees all packed well for winter. 
Some one stole 3 sections of honey off the 
hives, as I had 1 super left on last week. It 
was done while we were out selling honey. 

There is quite a good deal written about 
the weight of section honey. I have many 


different kinds, some produced with separa- 
tors and others with no separators. Many 




















sections will weigh 19 or 20 ounces each, while 
some weigh 14 or 15 ounces. Perhaps 10 out 
of 28 will weigh 1 pound. My wife and I go 
out with the horse and buggy and sometimes 
sell 30 or 40 sections a trip. When selling, I 
weigh every section, and then those that do 
not come close toa pound I put with those 
that weigh over a pound, and in this way a 
light one and a heavy one will weigh 2 pounds, 
which I sell for 25 cents; or 1 pound for 13 
cents. We sell all our honey around town. 
Belmont, N. Y. Gro. HopDGEs. 


Poor Season for Bees 


The season of 1905 was rather poor for bees 
in this partof the State. I got 700 pounds 
of comb honey from 36 colonies, spring count. 
The first of the season was cold and wet, then 
the dry weather cut off the fall flow. I put 
my bees intoa dry cellar under the dwelling 
house Dec. 1, in medium condition. 

I consider the American Bee Journal one of 
the best of its kind of literature. I read it 
with pleasure and profit every week. 

JOHN CLINE. 

Darlington, Wis., Dec. 15, 1905. 





Sweet Clover Honey 


I have been watching various statements by 
different people regarding sweet clover; some 
do not think that it yields well. Nevertheless, 
I got about 20 pounds per colony from it, and 
neighbor bee-keepers averaged about the same 
this year, and it left our bees in very good 
shape for winter. 

The reason we happened to have such a 
plenty of sweet clover is because some one 
planted it along the banks of the Grand river, 
and theriver distributed the seed every where. 

Well, as to taste of honey. Some have said 
it was poor and thin, and had a peculiar flavor ; 
also an odd smell ofits own. That isall true, 
but the trouble is that that honey was ex- 
tracted too soon. One of my neighbors had a 
little of that kind of experience this year; he 








got the odd flavor and the smell, while another 
neighbor farther away, and myself, left our 
honey on the hives some weeks longer than 
our friend did, and got A No. 1 honey, clear 
and heavy, with a first class taste to it, and no 
smell whatever. 


Another thing about this plant is, it fur- 
nishes supplies for the bees until it is aimost 
too cold for them to fly, where cattle get at it 
and keep it eaten down somewhat. 

Preston, Ont., Jan. 2, W. D. Harris. 


Foote’s Swarm-Hiving Box 


I want to thank Mr. Hasty for his criticism 
o6 my ‘‘Swarm-Taking Box and Pole’’ (page 
883). But he (rather Husty-ly, I think) 
jumps at a conclusion and lands on the wrong 
side of the fence when he votes the ‘‘ whole 
scheme a failure and a nuisance.’’ After re- 
peated trials I have decided that ** that style 
of doings’’ is a complete success. He is very 
decidedly still on the wrong side of the fence 
when he intimates that I ‘ waste time hiving 
apart of aswarm.’’ I have not kept bees, 
with very good success, for 20 years to be sat- 
isfied without securing the ‘‘ whole thing.’’ 
But I see that I will have to reverse the order 
of things and make ashort story long in order 
for himself and ‘* some of the brethren”’ to un- 
derstand how I manage the affair. 


In the first place, I have a slim, light pole 
about 18 feet long, to the top of which a 
strong iron hook is securely fastened to 
operate asa shaker. When a swarm first be- 
gins to cluster, and I think it is necessary to 
use this pole, I hang it on the limb close to 
the cluster, then get the swarm-catcher, stand 
the pole under the cluster, steady it with one 
hand, run the box to the top and fasten it 
there by winding the cord around the bracket 
at the bottom. Then, with the other hand, I 
take hold of the “‘ shaker’’ and shake the bees 
from the limb into the box. If a few persist 
in going back to the limb, I repeat the shak- 
ing until all of them cluster in, or on, the 
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BEE-KEEPERS 
SUPPLIES 


WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY 


My proposition is the best one yet. The Catalog will tell you all about it. 
Remember, I have been in the business over 20 years, aud carry the largest stock in the West. 
sands of dollars worth of goods now on hand, ready for distribution. 

Why put up with inferior goods when you may as well have the best? 


Now 
Ready to 
Mail 


OGUE 


Many thou- 


They cost you no more. In many 


I CAN SAVE YOU MONEY 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





In all cases I GIVE THE MOST FOR THE MONEY, quality considered. 


Mv shipping facilities are unsurpassed. Al] points reached by direct lines, thus insuring the LOWEST FREIGHT 
RATES. A penny invested in a postal card will save you dollars and vexation. 


Liberal Discounts Now. Address 


JOS. NYSEW ANDER, 


565 and 567 West Seventh Street, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 








box, when they are easily lowered to the 
ground and carried to the hive. 

I don’t take a spade, dig a hole in the 
ground and set the pole ‘‘stationary’’ as I 
would a fence-post, but handle as described 
above. A. F. Foors. 

Riceville, Iowa, Jan. 1. 


Retailing Honey 


I would report a fairly successful year with 
the bees, and tender my thanks to the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal for its valuable assistance. 

I wish to urge the pushing of the matter of 
advancing the price of retailed comb honey. 
I know from experience that 25 cents per sec- 
tion is as easily obtained as 15 cents, provided, 
of course, that the honey is first-class. My 
second-grade honey, which weighs 12 to 14 
ounces, and is fully as good as the average 
‘*farmer’s honey.’’ sells harder at 20 cents 
than the first-grade at 25cents. I began years 
ago to sell at 20 cents, and so speak from ex- 
perience. 

But don't forget the matter of quality. 
Three times I have bought decent-looking 
**farmer’s honey’? when short myself, but in 
every case 1 was obliged to take the honey 
back and refund the money, and so I shall 
never try it.again. It is not afair price, buta 
poor article, that maxes a good customer kick. 

Every 25-cent section bears this stamp: 
‘ Byfield.”’” And the guarantee is followed up 
to the limit; any defect being good for the 
money back on sight; but so far it has never 
happened with honey from my own hives. 

I wish we could hear agaia from the corres- 
pondent who advanced the theory of the more 
rapid flight of black drones. I have reason to 
believe there may be something in it. 

GEORGE W. ADAMS. 

Rowley, Mass., Jan. 12 





Light and Heavy Weight Sections 


The honey crop was rather disappointing 
last season in Prowers and Bent counties; in 
fact, the poorest I am told for the past 17 
years. The maximum returns were about 40 
to 50 pounds per colony. The largest returns 
came from apiaries worked for extracted and 
comb honey. JOHN 8, SEMMENS. 

Lamar, Colo., Dec. 30, 1905. 





Two Queens in a Hive 


Dr. Bohrer, of Kansas, reported the case of 
two queens in the hive at the same time. I 
bought a fine queen in 1902, that I used asa 
breeder. As I was getting brood from her 
last July, I found acapped queen-cell, so I 
kept watch of them. hey lived together, 
each laying eggs. I still think they are to- 
gether, for I looked to-day (Nov. 19), and 





found them both together; yet if they winter 

together I shall take the old queen out next 

spring and give her a nucleus to breed from. 

She has not had any wings in three years, 

as the bees gnawed them off, so she is easily 

known. J. G. GOODNER. 
Big Springs, Tenn. 


Thinks This Journal Necessary 


I am going out of the bee-business and so 
will not need the American Bee Journal any 
longer. But I will send you a new subscriber 
in my place. The Journal has been a great 
help to me, and I think it a necessary com- 
panion to all interested in the bee-business. 

Ridge Farm, Ill. Isaac VAUGBT. 


A Valuable Kink in Wiring 


That little kink of wiring frames, given by 
Adrian Getaz, will more than pay for the price 
of the American Bee Journa) for 1906. Please 
find money order enclosed for $1 00 to extend 
my subscription. F. Jay Lewis. 

Oak Park, Calif. 


Rain in Southern California 


We have had a nice rain. Prospects are 
very bright for the honey crop in San Diego 
county this year. G. F. MeRR1AM & Son. 

San Marcos, Calif. 





Bees All Alive in January 


My 112 colonies of bees all showed up alive 
to-day. All but a very few colonies flew 
strongly and long. The general look and 
appearance is also hopeful. E. E. Hasty. 

Toledo, Ohio, Jan. 20. 


Honey in California, Ete, 


Epitor YORK :—For many years I have read 
the writings of Prof. Cook in the columns of 
the American Bee Journal, and felt very much 
disappointed on my recent visit to Southern 
California not to be able to see him at his 
home. He was absent, as he wasin Europe 
at the time. However, I met many bee-keep- 
ers in that lovely land of fruit and flowers, 
where the roses are in bloom all the year 
around, and the bees could be seen in vast 
numbers in the pepper-trees towards the mid- 
dle of December. At this same time of the 
year the people could be seen before sunrise 
in the mornings sitting in the parks reading 
the papers. 

There was one thing which Prof. Cook’s ar- 
ticle, on page 880 (1905), brought out very for- 
cibly. That was the absence of boney on the 
tables in England, Ireland, Scotland, France, 








Jobbers’ quotations on all Bee-Keepers’ Sup- 
plies ms * Hives and Extracting Frames. 
A2t . B. BROWN & CO., Dubuque, lowa. 
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TOpUOM YOUl-g Youy-Hs qouy-g yout 


Never Go Outs 
nd last from 5 to 21 years 
OTISVILLE. Pa., Jan. 18, 1904. 
Dear Sir:—I have tried almost everything in 
the smoker line; 3 in the last 3years. In short 
if I want any more smokers your new style is 
good enough for me. I thank the editor of Re- 
view for what he said of it. Those remarks in- 
duced me to get mine. Frep FopnNeRr. 


PETS 


If you are interested in Pigeons, Rabbits, 
Cavies, Dogs, Cats, Birds or Pets of any kind, 
ou should send for a free sample of 

ET STOCK. It’s the Best Pub- 
lication of its kind in America. 
Has a national circulation, and it’s only 50c 
ayear. Address, PET STOCK, 

40Ctf Box 20, YORK, PA. 


Our large, 52 to 112 page magazine, 
Poultry beautifully illustrated: best printed 
and edi poultry journal, makes 
it easy to add to your income by 
Dolla keeping a few hens on atown lot, 
or make a success On a large scale; 
covers eae. POULTRY 
CO ME SUCCESS. one year, 50c; large 
illustrated poultry book, free to an- 
nual subscribers. 3 months trial, 
E asy POULTRY SuccEss Co. 
Dept. 17, Springfield, Ohio. 
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Belgium, Holland, and Germany. Now, sir, 
while this undoubtedly is true across the 
water, yet the came state of affairs exists right 
in Southern California, for during my stay in 
Los Angeles, Orange, Riverside, San Bernar- 
dino, Pasadena, and along the Coast, 1 did 
not see even a taste of honey on any of the 
tables, and only caw it in two grocery windows 
in Los Angeles. Whyisitso? Let someone 
who knows please solve the problem. Per- 
haps the people in Europe are all sweet enough 
without having to eat honey ! 

Lest I should be considered an intruder on 
your valuable space, I would better call a halt 
for this time, as you know an uninvited guest 
sits on thorns, But, sir, invited or uninvited, 
I regretted very much not to be able to call 
on the Editor of the American Bee Journal 
when passing through Chicago. 

While I am at it, I must congratulate you 
on Having secured the services of that brilliant 
young Canadian, Mr. Morley Pettit, to con- 
duct **Canadian Beedom;”’ and also the ex- 
cellent portrait and poem of the late Father 
Langstroth. W. J. Brown. 

Chard, Ont., Dec. 23, 1905. 


Bee-Keeping in Missouri 


The honey crop the past year was rather 
poor in this locality. Too much rain I think 
was the cause. There was plenty of bloom, 
but little or no nectar. 

The people of this State are just beginning 
to wake up to the fact that we havea ‘ bo- 
nanza’’ in the products of the ‘‘little bee.’’ 
All that is wanting is to know how to handle 
them with profit and pleasure. 

The Bulletin lately issued by the Missouri 
State Board of Agriculture, prepared by Mr. 
R. A. Holekamp, will aid materially in awak- 
ening an interest in this now almost neglected 
industry. 

I have been a reader of the American Bee 
Journal for about 5 years, and I find much 
valuable information in each issue; in fact, 
it always contains just such information as 
every bee-keeper, in addition to the bee- books, 
needs, and just at the right time. 

H. A. ScHOPPENHORST. 

Marthasville, Mo., Dec. 18, 1905. 


Salt for Curing Bee-Paralysis 


Can bee-paralysis be cured? Certainly! 

First, kill off all old queens. Then send to 
some reliable breeder and get a breeding queen. 
Use the natural or scientific method and re- 
queen with strong, healthy queens. Place 
two frames of drone-comb in the center of 
brood-nest where the breeding queen is, so 
you will have large, strong drones. 

Second, take out all frames from each col- 
ony, one at atime. Fill the bottom of the 
hive 4¢ inch deep with fine table-salt ; re-adjust 
the frames and sprinkle salt down between 
the frames on the bees. Cover the top box of 
the frames with salt. When the heat from 
the bees melts the salt and the wood absorbs 
the brine, repeat this treatment. Cover 
the entrance and alighting-board with salt. 
Cleanse the ground in front of every hive and 
burn the dead bees. Cleanse the horse-trough, 
cover the slop-barrels, fill up the hog-wallows, 
and furnish fresh water for the bees near the 
apiary. Get some rotten wood and soak it in 
brine; take it outof the brine and let it dry in 
the sunshine. Then use it for smoker-fuel. 

“Towa”? (page 862),don’t put camphor in 
the hive. Try this old fogy’s remedy and re- 
port the result. It costs but 5 cents to try it. 

The salt on the entrance will kill the bee- 
moth eggs, and is certain death to the wax- 
moth when placedon top of the frames. If 
this remedy will help you, I am amply paid. 

Vanduser, Mo. W. JOHNSON, 
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CARFFS STRAWBERRIES 


w millions of strawberry plants 
yield luscious fruits. All true 
name—full of life. They’re 
money—coiners that will yield 

PROFIT PER ACRE 
bes 


new catalog of small fruits, fruit 

garden seeds 
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handsome, 
ornamental trees, farm and 
N. Scarff, New Carlisle, 








CONVENTION NOTICES. 


Washington.—The annual meeting of 
the Washington State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will be held in the old M. E. Church, on 
Third Street. North Yakima, Wash, Feb. 14, 
15 and 16,1906. An interesting program is 
assured. One feature will be the illustrated 
lectures On bee-keeping. Let all bee-keepers 
in different parts of the State attend and make 
this an interesting and valuable convention. 

VIRGIL Sires, Sec. 

Wisconsin.— The Wisconsin State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will meet in annual con- 
vention at the Capitol, Madison, Feb. 6 and 7. 
An interesting program is being prepared. 
Several bee keepers of prominence are pre- 
paring papers on subjects of special and gen- 
eral interest, which will be discussed. The 
Question-Box will, however, be the main fea- 
ture. One ard one-third rate round-trip on all 
Wisconsin railroads. Gus Dittmer, Sec. 

Augusta, Wis. 


OUR LEADER 


Modern Farmer ..8 .25 
Cosmopolitan , 1.00 
Pearson's ~ ae 1.00 
Woman’s Home Companion 1.00 
Review of Reviews ............ 3.00 

Our price for all one year, $3.00. 

Without Review of Reviews, $2.00; withont 
Woman’s Home Companion and Review of Re- 
views, $1.50. 

Gleanings in Bee Culture, The American Boy, 
or The Western Fruit Grocer, may be substitu- 
ted for Pearson’s, if desired. 

Write for other Clubs. Give usa list of what 
you want. Wecan save you money on almost 
any paper. 


THE MODERN FARTIER, 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 




















per month, b's the pager t get } 
SPECIAL OF FER Mention emis pub 


Stamps oF com, and paper will Be 
Sent tor two full reere—price of one year onip. 


WESTERN POULTRY JOURNAL 
CEDAR RAPIDE, IOWA. 










Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Langstroth on the 
xa Honey-Bee 


Revised by Dadant—Latest Edition. 





This is one of the standard books cu 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helped on the way to 
success with bees. 

The book we mail for $1.20, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $2.00; or, we will 
mail it asa premium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 

This is a splendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work, ’ 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL 








Seed 


FOR 1906 
contains 152 
large pages 
full from cov- 
er to cover of 
illustrations 
. and descrip- 
™ tions of the 
best and new- 
est things 
known in 
horticulture. 

No market 
gardener, far- 
mer, or any- 
one interesied 
in flowers can 
afford to be without this book, which 
will be sent free to all sending me their 
address on a postal. 

WM. HENRY MAULE 











1720 Pilbert St. Philadelphia, Pa, 





Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


The Emerson Binder 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Jourual we mail for 
but 75 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.59. It is 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour. 
nal as fast as they are received. If you have 
this “ Emerson” no further binding is neces- 


ry. 
*“* GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 














Investigate 


Poultry 





Write for a copy of my book 
which describes the profit- 
able combinations of Egg, 
Broiler, and Roaster Farms. 


It gives the price* paid foreggs and voultry 
week by week for the past three od nny It 
tells how and when a hatch taken off each 
week in the year could be most profitably 
marketed. It shows how you can make $2.00 on 
a large winter roaster. It telis what profits 
can be made with each of the popular breeds, 
and the costs of production. 


Ihave helped thousands to make money with 
poultry. My Model Incubators and Brooders 
are used onthe money-making farms. Itismy 
business to teach those who use them to do so 
proatably. Whether your needs are small or 





a , I will furnish, without charge, esti- 
mates and plans for a complete equipment 
thet will insure success without your spend- 
ing a dollar uselessly. 


Send for my complete literature. 


CHAS. A. CYPHERS 
3926 Henry Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 








Mention 


Bee Journal 


when writing. 





‘¢It is continuous advertising 
that impresses the public 
with the stability of a firm.’’ 
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JSarm 
Shephones 
How they Help 








If the telephone really helps the farmer he 
is the man who ought to know the “how” 
and ‘‘why.” We have recently publisheda 
book full of telephone facts for farmers, 
which every farmer in the country ought to 
read, whether he intends to buy a telephone 
ornot. It will be sent FREE to all those 
interested who will take the trouble to 
write for it. This book tells how and why 
the telephone helps the farmer and his fam- 
ily,and why the modern farm equipment 
is not complete without a telephone. The 
telephone is a time-saver — consequently a 
profit-maker. Simply reading this book, 
“How the Telephone Helps the Farmer,” 
will certainly convince any farmer that he 
is missing much he ought to enjov if he is 
trying to do without a 
telephone in his home. 
It describes very inter- 
estingly the best tele- 
phone for the country 
home— 


Stromberg- 
Carlson 
Telephones 


Tells just how each 
part from the case to 
the mostimportant part 
is made; illustrates the 
various parts and shows 
by a very practical and complete descrip- 
tion and explanation the duty and 
requirements of each; tells why we make 
them with such care, and exposes the se- 
crets of the construction of cheap tele- 
phones; shows why they can be sold cheap, 
and why they should never be used on farm 
lines. It shows why Stromberg-Carlson 
telephones will outwear any other farm tele- 
phone made and how we produce an instru- 
ment that practically willnever get out of 
order. Cheaptelerhones are invariably out 
of service just when you want them most; 
they quickly lose their talking qualities and 
are a constant source of annoyance and ex- 
pense, simply because they are not made 
right. The principle of operation is just the 
same inacheap telephone asina good one 
—the difference all lies in the construction, 
the better materials used,and the greater 
care and skill employed in the making. We 
would like to have you read this book. 
Simply drop us a postal card asking for 

80-G, ‘How the Telephone Helps the Farm- 
er,” and we will send it to you by return 
mail. Do it today before it slips your mind. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON TEL. MFG. CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 


rene 
FOP QUEENS vowetiiFiare 


He will furnish at the same prices as last 
year: Tested, $1; Untested, 7ae; 5 for $3.25; 
10 for $6; 15 for, $8.25; 25 for $12. 50; 100 for 
$45. He breeds Goldens, Carniolans, and 3- 
Band Italians. Also 1, 2, and 3 frame Nuclei 
and full colonies. Prices given on applica- 
tion. Pharr pays the freight, and guarantees 
satisfaction on all Queens. To do justice and 
judgment is more acceptable with the Lord 
than sacrifice.— (Prov. 3:21.) 5Atf 


Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 











THE ELGIN HIVE 


No Dovetails 
No Nailed Corners 
That’s All, Except— 


That we will send you our Catalog and 
Circular fully describing ‘* The Elgin,” 
if you will send us your address. 

We sell full line of SUPPLIES. 


The National Supply Co. 
ELGIN, ILL. 


WE WANT NAMES 


We want YOU to send us the names and addesses of from ten tc twenty-five farmers 
living in the United States, each one having five cowsor more. Youcan send us the names 
from any number of different post-offices. If you will send us these names we will send you 
FOUR BEAUTIFUL PICTURES FREE. These pictures are reproductions of the 
most celebrated paintings in the world, and they are of high quality, and we know that you 
will be pleased and delighted with them; no pictures will be given for a list of less than ten 
farmers. 

We want to send a sample copy of the special dairy issue of the RURAL HOME to a lot 
of farmers who are not now taking our paper, and that is the reason we want these names. 

Send usimmediately a list of at least ten farmers and we will send you, ABSOLUTELY 
FREE, FOUR REPRODUCTIONS OF THE WORLD'S FAMOUS PICTURES. 
Address THE Rurat Home, 20 North William 8t., New York, N. Y. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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[280 r TheRietsche Press 
200 Ega Made of artifici Practically i 
| INCUBA wm 7. aud giving entirely ~~ Mae 
Perfect in construction ana sults. Comb undation made easily and 


* setion. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, I. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Do You Want a South Dakota Paper? 

Tells of great land values, of business op- 
aby wey my of a State where more railroad 

—— is going on than in any other State 


in the is is- 
Union South Dakota Farmer sued 
every week. ce, $1 per year. 

SPECIAL OFFER Sond this ad with 35 
cents fora ke ear’s subscription. Address. 
SOUTH DAKOTA FARMER, SiouxPalls,S.D. 


51A10t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


uickly at less than half the cost of buyin 
rom the dealers. Price of Press, $1.50—cas 
with order. Address, 


ADRIAN GETAZ, 
45Atf ENOXVILLE, TENN. 
ws. G. Goodner, of this State, writes me that 
he “prefers to pa bx for a Rietsche Press than 
do without it.”—. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 











Incubators & Brooders 


‘aeaaee te 20 eae | by {4 Years 
of Successful Use by 
ultrymen all over the world. 
Ro o guesswork. They are auto- 
matic in regulation and ventil- 
ation. Fully guaranteed to give 
YOU satisfaction. Send for 
free book. B*™“TA - BENDER 
MFG. CO., . 24, Ligonier, Ind. 


poe 


























We Sait RooT’s Gooos In MIOHIAAN 
Let us quote you prices on ions, Hiv 
Foundation, etc., as we can save youtime an 

freight. Beeswax Wanted for Cash. 


M. H. HUNT & SON 
Bey Brance, WAYNE Co., Mica 





Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Michigan Distributors 


~—- FOR—- 


G. B. Lewis Co's BEEWARE 
Dadant’s Foundation 








WITH an enormous stock, and the best ship- 
ping point in Michigan, we are in a posi- 
tion to give you the very best service. 

SPECIAL.—A quantity of Dovetail and Wis- 
consin Hives, slightly damaged by water, 
in packages of 5 at $1.25 per hive for1s- 
story 8 frame; 10 frame, $1.40 per hive. 
Satisfaction guaranteed 


1 BEESWAX WANTED 


>. A.G. WOODMAN CO., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Advanced Bee-Veil. (ord arrangement, absolutely hee-proof, best on earth. Made 
of imported French tulle veiling. Cotton, with silk face, 50 cents, postpaid. 49C7t 


Mention Bee Journal 


when writing. 
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. at aaa: The “Economy” Feed Cooker is the best built cooker on 
the market today. It is constructed so as to get the very 
j 


DRAMA MANAALL MUNE 


FOR THIS “ECONOMY” 
BOILER AND FEED COOKER 














FREIGHT ?e=: results from the smallest amount of fuel possible. The 
kettle is well and strongly made of the smoothest cast iron 

PAID and has a handle on each side so that it can be removes 
from the casing instantly. Will last a lifetime. The casing, 
or jacket, is one continuous sheet of cold rolled boiler steel, 
supported at the bottom by a heavy wrought iron band. 
This cooker has the largest fire door of any made, and is 
the strongest, most serviceable feed cooker ever sold at 
such a price freight paid. Made in seven sizes to suit ever 

need; furnished with hinged cover, elbow and one lengt 
of pipe with damper. We guarantee this cooker for one 
rear. Send money with order today, or write for our 
arge 1,000-page catalogue giving other sizes and thousands 
of money-saving bargains for the farmer and his family. 


















If you want to save 10 per cent on everything 
you buy, we have a plan you should know 
about; it will save you from $150 to $250 a year. 
Only costs a stamp to find out all about it. 











The object of this Society is to save money for its mem- 
bers. For full eaformeticn dot, us tell you pAy do it. 
Co- tive iety of the Natio y Co. aad 
Michigan "Enicago , Illinois 
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Everything for the Apiary 
Wholesale Agents for G.B. Lewis Co. 


Dadant’s Foundation 











BUY NOW—TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE DISCOUNT. 
SEND US YOUR ORDERS. 


LOUIS: HANSSEN’S SONS 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


PALLY UUM 


" 
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BEE-SUPPLIES 


We manufacture everything needed in the Apiary, and carry a large stock and 
greatest variety. We assure you the best goods at 


LOWEST PRICES 


and our excellent freight facilities enable us to make prompt shipments over 15 dif- 
ferent roads, thereby saving you excessive freight charges as well as time nnd worry 
in having goods transferred and damaged. We make the 


Alternating, Massie, Langstroth and the 
Dovetail Hives 


Our prices are very reasonable, and tu convince you of such we will mail you 
our free illustrated and descriptive catalog and price-list upon request. We waut 
every bee-keeper to have our Catalog) SPECIAL DISCOUNTS now. Write 
to-day. Address, 


KRETGHMER MFG. 6O., Gouncil Bluits, lowa. 


Catalogs issued in English or German. 


SISA LA ISAAADA A 


(SISSAASAAAAASASALA SD 





EVERYBODY WANTS 


The 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY FOR THE AND FARMER. 
Recognized authority on Breeding, Feeding, Man- 
agement and the Improved Breeds of Stock. 

Special Departments for 


Oraft and Coach Horses, 
The Beef and Dairy Breeds of Cattle, 


Sheep, Swine, Poultry and the Dairy, 


By able Live Stock Writers and Breeders, with the 
best from Home and Foreign papers of the world’s 
progress in Live Stock Husbandry. 
Our Live Stock Market Report is unequaled. 
Handsomely printed and illustrated. 
No Stock Farmer can afford to do without it. 
Published weekly. Subscription price only $1.00, 
Agents wanted in every county. 
rite for sample copy. Address 


THE LIVE STOCK JOURNAL 
394 E. 566TH ST. CHICAGO 


obé6d- I Imé and 
rlarvest 


is an illustrated Monthly Journal for country 
homes. It is known everywhere as the (Great 
**Home Industry’? Monthly. Itisa ‘ Peri- 
odical with a Purpose.’’ Its mission is ‘*Teach 
Independence Through Home Employment.” 
Only 25 cents per year; none free. 


séed-Time & Harvest Pub. Go. 


Dept. 208, Scranton, Pa, 


45Ctf Please mention the Bee Journal. 








In Its Twenty-eighth Year 


The Rural Galifornian 


6 Months 25c. 


A large monthly magazine devoted to Agricul 
tural, Horticultural and rural pursuits. showing the 
wonderful development of the Pacific Coast. Beau- 
tifully illustrated, well edited and artistically 
printed on fine book paper. An encyclopedia of in 
formation for colonists. Address, 


THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN 


Rooms 6 and 7 Temole Block, 
1ctf LOS ANGELES, CALIF 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Successful Poultry Journal 


FRANK HECK, Editor. 


Subscription Price 50 cents per Year. 
Write for Advertising Rates. 








The most prominent and successful. practica 
poultrymen write for the Succes-ful Pou'try Jour 
nal, and tell how they build their houses, mate thei: 
fowls, manage their incubators. feed both young 
and old—and, in fact, tell how they succeed and 
make money. Send for sample copy. 


SUCCESSFUL POULTRY JOURNAL 


1Ctf 355 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BARNES’ FOOT POWER MACHINERY 


Read what J. I. Parent, of 
Charlton, N. Y., says: “ We 
cut with one of your Com- 
bined Machines, last winter- 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey racks, 500 brood 
frames, 2,000 honey boxes, and 
@ great deal of other work. 
This winter we have double 
the amount of bee-hives, etc., 
to make, and we expect to do 
1 An — t "y ow . — do all 

ou say it.w ata and price-list free. 
7 py Meow w. F. & Joun BaRNeEs, 
995 Ruby St., Rockford, Ill. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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AT This catal will 
GROCERIES WHOLESALE | FREE ss: 220, moter To 
PRICES 


FREIGHT PAID——— 


What do your groceries cost you a year? Will you buy them 
of usif we can prove that we will save you from 10 per cent to 
20 per cent and pay the freight? That certainly is an amount 
worth saving; it is worth the trouble of asking for the proof. 
Get our large Grocery List and compare our prices with what 











you have been paying. Then put us to a greater test—send 
us a trial order and compare the goods and the prices. If 
we do not save you big money, send the goods back at our 
expense. The grocery bill is the biggest part of the family 
expenses. We will cut it almost in the middle and guarantee 
everything we sell. We can do this because we buy in 
immense quantities—carloads and trainloads—and we give 
you the benefit of our ability to buy cheap; in fact we can 
sell to you at just about the figure your local dealer would 
have to pay. We save you his profit and the freight besides. 








To save still another 10 per cent, become a 
member of the Co-operative Society of the 
National Supply Co. We'll tell you how to get 
this extra 10 per cent discount, if you will write 
for full information. An easy way to make money. 























If you want to save money get our catalogue and learn just how cheap you can buy groceries 
from us. Catalogue is ready and lists everything in the grocery line. We send it free. 


L Co-operative Society of the National Supply Co., Lansing, Mich. and Chicago, III. 


CHARLES MONDENG SECTION MACHINE 


is covered by two Patents. With this wonderful inven- 
tion the cost of making Sections may be reduced to $1.15 
per 1000. If such Machine will interest you, write for 
further information. Do not write about it unless you 
mean business. 


BEE-SUPPLIES““ QUEENS 


My Catalog for 1906 is now ready for distribution. I 
am the Northern Headquarters for Adel Queens and 
Bees, and good, honest Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. If you 
have not received my Catalog, write forit. Address, 


CHARLES MONDENG, 


180 NHWTON AVE, N., MINNHAPOLIS, MINN. 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


Everything the bee-keeper needs. Distributing house for Lewis’ Goods at Factory 
Prices. Nowis the time to buy for next season. 


Cash Orders for regular Supplies before February, 
6 percent Discount. 


FINE EXTRACTED HONEY in cans or barrels. The best the world can produce 
Samples 8 cents, to pay postage and packing. How much can you use? Prices quoted quick 
on the quantity you mention. 


We buy BEESWAX at all times in the year. Send for our Catalog and ‘“‘Special’’ 
—free. 


C. M. SCOTT & co. INDIANAPOLIS IND) Ee Co oe 
END YOUR NAMES 65c for 12 Names foes? oot 


























for our special 15 day trial proposition on the ‘= stamps taken—we wil! send for 2 yrs. the Farmer’s 
DANDY GREEN BONE CUTTER -{ Call—reg. sub. price 40c a year. F. C.is a wkly., 25 

The fastest ani easiest rnnning machine made. It years old, 1,300 pages a year. Sample free. 
will double your egg yleld. Price $5 up. 
Stratton Mfg. Co., Bx21, Erie, Pa. 





FARMER'S CALL, Quincy, Ill. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 



















es AVA - 


Wisconsin Basswood Sections 


And Prompt Shipments 
Is what we are making for our customers. 


—— DOVETAILED HIVES AND SHIPPING-CASES — 


We carry a fullline of SUPPLIES. Ask for Catalog. 
THE MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


Vv, 











"Tn every country the successful advertiser is the continuous advertiser,” 


Stingless Bees 


Are worthless as honey-producers. Cat 

CASIAN BEEs are not stingless, they are gent/: 
They produce honey. Try them next season 
Have your queens, both Caucasians and /ta 

ians, bred to order, and then you will have 
what you want. Address, 


ROBERT B. MoGAIN, Yorkville, lil. R.P.p. 


2Atf Meation Bee Jouraal wheu writing. 


All About the Southwest 


Homes and Prosperity for Everybody 


TEXAS 


produces more honey and other money crops thar 
any other State. 

FARM AND RANCH is the home builders’ guide 
bandsomely printed on good paper and beautifu!! 
illustrated. Contains clean. reliable, interesting anc 
instructive reading for each member of the fami!y 
24 pages weekly. $1.00 per year. Send stamp for 
sample copy. 


FARM AND RANCH, Dallas, Tex. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


For Sale—10,000 Lbs. Sire! 


Spanish-needle Extracted Honey put upin new 
60-lb. tin cans—6c a pound for the lot, or 6c 
for less, F. J.GUNZEL, Weiner, Ark. 


4A l6t Please mention tae Bee Journal. 


OR SALE 


Until further nutice, fine~t quality mew crop 
California Water-White White Sage and Light 
Amber HONEY in 60-1b. tins, 2 in a case; new 
cans and new cases Write for prices and sam 
ples, and state quantity you want. 
HILDRETH & SEGELKEN 
265 & 267 Greenwich Street, New Yor«, N.Y 
3MAtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 





























4c; Plum and Cherry ‘4 . 
12c; Peach 4c; ¢ Freight paid 
budded; Con- 
cord Grapes 
2c; Fores 


on trees. ata- 
logue, English or 
German, free. Write 








Tree Seed- for it today. Address 
lings #1 GERMAN NURSERIES, 
® 1009 Box 30 Beatrice, Neb. 
up 








PURE ALFALFA@ 


HONEY 


IN 60-POUND CANS 

We have a good supply of Pure Alfalfa 
HONEY in 60-pound cans that we can 
ship by return freight at these prices: 2 cans, 
boxed, at 844 cents a pound; 4 or more cans at 
one time, 8 cents a pound—all f.o.b. Chi- 
cago. Cash with order. Sample, by mail, § 
in stamps, to cover package and postage. 


YORK HONEY 80. 


141-143 Ontario 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 











The Fresh Air Incubator 


Fresh Air applied to Artificial Incubation 
in a new and effective way, making possible 
higher per cent hatches, brighter, hgalthier 
stronger chicks. 


5 FREE BOOKLETS ON ARaTi- 
FICIAL POULTRY PRODUCTION 
lst-—-The Standard Incubator. 2nd—An 
Incubator for Beginners. 3rd—Universal 
Hover and Colony Brooders. 4th—Feeding 
Chicks. 5th—What Users ire Doing. 


A PIANO BOX WILL DO 


Put the Universal Hover into it and 
make your own brooder. The Uni- 
versal Hover may be attached to 
any size or form of Colony house, 
mushroom house, small portable 
building or piano box and make 
about as good a brooder as money 
can buy. Write for catalog and 
the five books FREE. Others to 
follow, you'll get them all if your . . 
name ig on our mail list. . 


Prairie State Incubator Co., 35) Main St., Homer Clty, Pa. 




















Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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Lowest Prices [i@Uttelatemtas neem |) Nites 











Big Discount for Early Orders 





FREIGHT- 


Complete Stock for 1906 now on hand. 


CINCINNATI 


Catalog mailed free. 


Ba 
On Cash Orders fm RATES FROM 
— i Be 
Before November 1................. 9 percen po are the LOWEST, ESPECIALLY 

“ Decomber RE LY s —_ for the SOUTH if 
sa EE a oe 7 — , : ‘ — F oi 
“ . as ’mostlall freight now goes through Cincinnati. ‘ : 
“ a se ad Des seeseeeersee ons r és Be Prompt Service is what I practice. 
ag «NR cs PS gq « — You will Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

(f> 


Bee- Supplie 


Established Neatly 25 Years 


We have published THE AMERICAN 
BEE-KEEPER for 15 years (monthly, 





Let me 
book your 
Order for 


SAVE MONEY BUYING FROM ME. 
5 Percent Discount for February 


QUEENS 


LANS, RED CLOVERS and CAUCASIANS. 
For prices, refer to my catalog, page 29 


Send for same. 


SIMI A10}IV-] $,100Y VV 


bred in separate apiaries, 
the GOLDEN YEL.- 
LOWS, CARNIO- 


50c a year.) The largest and best il- 

lustrated magazine of its kind for the 

price published. Edited by two of the 

most experienced bee-keepers in CINCINNATI 
America. . e - ... OHIO. 


Sample copy free. 


Our large, illustrated Price-List of 
Supplies free on application. Address, 


The W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co. 
JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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CuHIcAGO, Jan. 8.—The market is steady with 
about the usual demand; the prices range from 
14@15c for best grades of white comb honey. 
There is not an active demand for off grades, 
which usually sell at 1@3c per pound less. For 
extracted a steady demand exists for the best 
gtades at 64@7c, but for sour or off flavors 
there is practically no sale. 

R. A. Burnett & Co. 


TOLEDO, Oct.17—The honey market remains 
firm, with good demand, and prices the same as 
last quotations. Fancy white comb brings 15c; 
No. 1, 14c; famcy amber, 13c; buckwheat, 13c. 
Extracted, white clover, in barrels, 64 @6%c; 
amber,in barrels, 5@5%c; in cans, lc to lic 
higher. Beeswax in good demand, 26c cash, 
2c trade. Griecs Bros. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Dec. 15.—There is a tendency 
for higher prices on best grades of honey. The 
demand for strictly fancy white comb houey 
exceeds the supply. Demand for lower grades 
of comb honey not gese Numerous shipments 
of honey arriving, but no one producer seems to 
have very great quantities to offer. I quote 
fancy white at 15@l6c; No. 1 im poor demand at 
12c, and amber dull atl0c. Best grade extracted 
brings 8@9%c in 60-lb. cams; am slow at 6c. 
Beeswax, 30@33c. Water S. Pouper. 


DEenveER, Nov. 11.—No. 1 white comb honey, 
fa! case of 24 sections, $3.35; No. 1 light amber 
Ov; No. 2, $2 50@3.00. Extracted honey, 6 
@7 cts. ay pound. Supply is light and we 
coud quick sales of consignments at 
above figures. We pay 24c for clean, yellow 

beeswax delivered here. 
Tue Coto. Hongy-Propucers’ Assn. 


New York, Feb. 19.—The demand is fairly 
good for better grades of white, and while the 
near by crop is fairly well cleaned up, new arri- 
vals are now coming in from Cuba, besides 
several cars have been shi on from Cali- 
fornia. We qmote fancy white at 15c; No. 1, 

i4c; No. & l2c; amaber, llc; buckwheat, 
10@llc. Extracted in f good ow a 
ially California, of which there is abundant 


pec 
supply.@ We quote white sage, 64%@7%c; light 





Office and Salesrooms, 2146-48 Central Ave 





amber at 6@7c, according to quantity; buck- 
wheat at 6c per pound; Southern at @60c per 
gallon, according to quality. Beeswax steady 
at 29@3ic. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 20.—The honey market is 
quiet. We do not offer white clover extracted 
honey on account of its scarcity; instead offer 
a fancy water-white honey, equal to if not bet- 
ter than the white clover, in 60-lb. cans, two in 
a crate, at 74 @8c; fancy light amber, 7c; 
other grades of amber in barrels at 54 @6c, 
——< to the quality. Fancy comb honey, 

64éc. 


ay ott ge apy observe the above are machine. The best is none too 

» our selling prices of honey, not what we are : » 

s Seeswa X+ paying.) de good. Our illustrated Catalog 
_ “ Beeswax, 30c, delivered here, for the choice, free to any address. Ask for it. 


bright yellow grade. 
eae Tue Frep W. Muts Co. 
Kawsas City, Jan. 22.—The market here on 
honey is very dull now,as it always is this 
time of year; fancy white is selling at $3.00 
er case; 24-section and amber is selling at $2.75. 
xtracted, 54@6c. Beeswax, 25c per pound. 
Cc. C. CLemons & Co. 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 23.— The nice weather 
holds back the demand for comb honey. Crops 
seem to be exceedingly short and producers in 
the West keep the prices high. We quote as fol- 
lows: Fancy water-white and No.1 white clo- 
ver, 14@l6c; No. 2,12@i4c. Extracted seems to 
be more plentiful, and we quote same in barrels, 
5% @5}ec; in cans, 4c more; white clover, 7@8c. 
Beeswax, 28@30c. C. H.W. Weser. 





HONEY AND BEESWAX 


When consigning, buying or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO., 
199 GouThH WATER GT. CHICAGO, ILL. 








Warehouses. Freeman and Centra! Aves 
















Model Incubators and 


Brooders 
Manufactured by Cuas. A. CyPH- 
ERS, and sold at his factory pri- 
ces. Freight rates from Toledo 
will save you money. Do not be 
humbugged into buying a cheap 


GRIGGS BROS. 
521 Monroe Street, TOLEDO, OHIO, 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





2000 Alfalia Gomb Honey 


Very fine. Price depends upon how much 


you can use. 


©. M. SCOTT & CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


S5Atf Please mention the Bee Journal 


Please Mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 








DPW 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


We handle the finest Bee-Supplies, made by the W. T. Falconer 
Mfg. Co., Jamestown, N. Y. Big Discounts on early orders. 


figure with you on your wants. 


Send for Catalog. 


51 Walnut Street, 


yw 


Mutu Spxciart Dovetau, Hives have a Honey-Board, Warp-Proof 
Cover, and Bottom-Board. Think of it, same price as the regular styles. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CoO. 


Let us 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


D 
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BLE-KEEPER? 


If so, you are entitled to the New 1906 Lewis Catalog. 














The 1906 LEWIS CATALOG contains nearly 100 pages devoted to bee-goods, including 7 
pages of points to beginners. 


The 1906 LEWIS CATALOG contains 16 full-page cuts, which are reproductions of pen- 
and-ink drawings made from the original Hives and their parts. 


The 1906 LEWIS CATALOG completely and clearly describes all Hives, Supers, and other 


appliances, so that it is a handbook of Beeware readily understood and therefore easy to 
order from. 


The 1906 LEWIS CATALOG just fits your pocket, and while you are working about the 


apiary or in-doors it will serve as an excellent manual on bee-keeping. It is free for the 
asking. 





AGENTS WANTED 
For Lewis Goods by the Carload 








MAINE RHODE ISLAND GEORGIA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE NORTH CAROLINA _ FLORIDA 
VERMONT SOUTH CAROLINA LOUISIANA 
MASSACHUSETTS MISSISSIPPI SOUTHERN OHIO 
CONNECTICUT ALABAMA 








Liberal territory given. 














For further particulars address Home Office 


G.B.LEWIS CO. =: Watertown, Wis. 


U.S. A. 





